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For the first time in her history England’s educational 
system was fairly represented in a French exposition. The 
Royal Commission was embarrassed, as were all foreign com- 
missions exhibiting for the first time, both in the organization 
and presentation of her exhibit. I was specially interested in 
the educational exhibit, as it revealed the influence of the pro- 
gressive party. 
In accord with the instructions of our juror-in-chief, I was 
looking out for the interests of foreign nations that were not 
represented on the jury. Mr. Ware, explaining his difficulties 
and disclaiming any knowledge of the methods of awards, 
invited suggestions. He said that if he went back to England 
with a lot of fine prizes for the young universities like Victoria - 
and Wales and few for the older universities, Cambridge and 
Oxford would say ‘Out on the prizes anyway—a Frenchman 
cannot recognize English merit when he sees it,’”’ while the lack 
of recognition for the efforts of the younger universities would 
hinder their work. If the number of prizes seemed unduly 
large it would be said that the Frenchmen were trying to con- 
ciliate the English. 
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While busily discussing the merits of the English educa- 
tional exhibit with Mr. Ware, I became conscious of a gentle- 
man standing near who seemed interested in our conversation. 
Later he approached to apologize for listening, saying that he 
was specially interested in the English exhibit in general and in 
all educational matters in particular. I told him that Dr. Harper 
needed no introduction, nor the University of Chicago any expla- 
nation to Americans. After inspecting together some of the 
exhibits of the American section from Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania, and Chicago, he expressed his relief at not having 
the responsibility of a juror’s position. 

One exhibit in the English collection specially interested me. 
Mounted on a glass frame that enabled the observer to read 
both surfaces of the paper was the only set of examination 
papers preserved by Oxford University, it being their custom to 
destroy all papers within a year or two of their writing. They 
were written, if my memory serves me, in 1837 and were signed 
by William Ewart Gladstone. Mr. Ware, commenting on them, 
thought that the character of the “Grand Old Man” stood 
revealed in those papers. 

England’s grand prizes for the universities and scientific 
institutions placed her third in the list, France being first and 
the United States second. 

The first meeting of the group jury was called for July 25, 
1900, and the order of the day was to be the revision of the 
report of class 3. But by reason of the absence of President 
Bourgeois in connection with a legislative commission inspecting 
work in an adjacent country, the meeting was adjourned to 
Thursday, the 26th. The group jury comprised the presidents, 
vice presidents, and reporters elected by each of the six classes 
of the group, with a secretary, three vice presidents, and a presi- 
dent appointed by the French authorities. 

The character of the group jury will appear from a brief 
résumé of the qualifications of some of its more prominent mem- 
bers. The president, M. Léon Bourgeois, was also president of 
class 1 and of the superior jury. M. Bourgeois was formerly 
minister of public instruction and fine arts, and president of the 
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council of education. At present he is a member of the cham- 
ber of deputies and president of the league of education. 

Of the vice presidents appointed by the French authorities, 
M. Elie Rabier represented France. A former professor of 
philosophy in French lycées, he is the author of a standard 
work on philosophy, in two volumes, Psychology and Logic, and is 
the present director of secondary education in the ministry of 
public instruction. M. Joseph Pavoncelli, deputy and former 
minister of public works, represented Italy, and Portugal was 
represented by M. Cincinnato da Costa, an expert in agricultural 
sciences; a professor in the Agronomic Institute at Lisbon; 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and director of the 
Central Royal Association of Agriculture in Portugal. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton was England’s representative and 
vice president of group 1. A master of arts from Cambridge 
and a licencé és lettres of Paris, he is at present engaged on a 
governmental report on rural schools in France, and is a fre- 
quent writer on educational topics in the London pedagogical 
press. Examiner in French to Cambridge University syndicate 
and in modern languages to the Cambridge and Oxford joint 
board and to the central Welsh board, he is also secretary of the 
Royal Society of Painters, Etchers, and Engravers. 

M. Alexander Schwartz was the Russian representative and 
president of class 2. He formerly occupied the chair of philol- 
ogy in the University of Moscow and is now general director of 
the academic district of Riga, and an acknowledged authority 
on all matters relating to archeology and the history of art. 
Among his writings are books on Greek art and literature and 
studies of various questions in secondary education. 

M. Camille Sée, a French member and vice president of 
class 2, is specially identified with the advancement of the edu- 
cation of young girls in France. He has been a champion of 
this cause from the beginning of his public career, in 1880 pro- 
mulgating the law creating secondary education for young girls, 
and in 1881 founding the normal school for women teachers at 
Sévres. He is the director of the review entitled Secondary 
Education of Young Girls, and is a councilor of state. 
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The president of class 3, M. Jean B. Bornet, M.D., has made 
a study of seaweeds his specialty. In collaboration with M. 
Gustave Ehurer and M. Flahault and alone, Dr. Bornet has pub- 
lished a number of works. The Academy of Science of the 
Institute of France counts him one of its most active members. — 

The vice president of class 3 was M. Fredérico Ressano 
Garcia, the president of the Portuguese commission and a well- 
known writer in the scientific world. He is the leader of the 
liberal party in Portugal, and formerly occupied the position of 
minister of finance, of marine, and colonies. At present he is 
professor in the Higher Military School and it: the Industrial 
Institute of Lisbon. 

M. Charles Chipiez, a French member, was president of class 
4, and is an expert in design and architecture. Paris recognizing 
his proficiency appointed him principal inspector of instruction 
in design, and France, appreciating his worth, placed him in the 
position of government architect. 

Prince D’Abro Pagratide, Italy’s representative and vice 
president of class 4, is an artist by profession. In that capacity 
he is president of the Industrial Artistic Musée, commander in 
the order Corona D’Italie, member of the Institute of Fine Arts 
and of the Central Commission of Decorative Arts under the 
ministry of industry. M. Pagratide takes special interest in 
homeless boys, and has founded for them the orphanage of 
Regina Margherita. 

Class 5 had for president M. Eugéne Risler, a French 
authority on agricultural questions; a member of the National 
Society of Agriculture, and the director of the National Agro- 
nomic Institute. 

M. Bela de Tormay, the Hungarian representative, was vice 
president. He isa member of the Academy of Sciences, a minis- 
terial councilor, and the chief of the bureau in the ministry of 
agriculture. 

The president of class 6 was the French member M. Louis 
Bouquet. He was a member of the superior commission of the 
Exposition, and organized the International Congress of Techni- 
cal Instruction. His training as member of the board on 
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administration of railroads, as minister of posts and telegraphs, 
and as director in technical instruction was a fitting preparation 
for his important work in the Exposition. He is an officer in 
the Legion of Honor and of education. 

The vice president of class 6 was M. Sigesmond Sonnenfeld, 
of Budapest. In 1883 he was a member of the first commission 
from Hungary to France to study the organization of the lycées 
for young girls. Since 1894 he has been reporting to the Hun- 
garian government on education in France, and is the author of 
several volumes on secondary education. He is a commander 
of the order of Medjidié, and in charge of the philanthropic 
institutions founded by Baron Hirsch. 

M. Lemonnier, the reporter for class 2, became, by appoint- 
ment, the secretary of the group. He is professor and chair- 
man of conferences in the superior normal school for secondary 
instruction of young girls at Sévres, and in charge of courses at 
the faculty of letters in the University of Paris; also a professor 
in the national and special school of fine arts. 

The meetings of the group jury were held in the rooms of the 
French commission, 2°* av. Rapp, and continued daily from July 
26 to August I, with the exception of Tuesday, when an adjourn- 
ment was taken in order to allow the first class to complete its 
work. The final adjournment occurred about 7 o’clock Wednes- 
day evening, August 1. The report of each class to the group 
jury was made by the president in the presence of his colleagues. 
As the order of work for the first day was the report of class 3, 
we were specially interested in the session, not only to observe 
the results of our awards, but to learn the principles formulated 
to guide the deliberations of the group jury. 

The Italian representative called for a revision of Italy’s 
awards in class 3, and the president ruled that the settlement of 
the question of collaborators and ‘“‘Hors Concours” list must 
be effected by the class, which required the calling of a special 
meeting and the revision of the list of awards. After determin- 
ing the order for the succeeding days, the class adjourned to 
hear the reports from class 6 on Friday and classes 5 and 2 on 
Saturday. 
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On Friday, Italy and Portugal raised a question which later 
involved England and the United States, and led to a fierce dis- 
cussion lasting through the second and third sessions. The 
principle in question was a plain one. Its application in details 
caused the confusion. As enunciated by President Bourgeois, . 
permanent awards should be assigned to permanent exhibitors, 
and as a corollary transient exhibitors should not receive prizes 
but honors. Class 3 had assigned a grand prize to England’s 
educational section for its exhibit of university and scientific 
institutions, and other classes had done the same for other coun- 
tries. But the second class had ruled that the commission was 
a non-permanent body, and that the individual school should 
receive the prize, and the officials of the commission should 
receive recognition in the Legion of Honor. Italy, Portugal, 
Great Britain, and the United States, exhibiting under commis- 
sions, or its equivalent, were lined up against France, Russia, 
Prussia, and others, exhibiting under permanent ministries. 
The foreigners had the support of the French jurors in classes 
that had assigned awards to the sections,as no class wished to be 
called together for a revision of its work. For the same reason 
class 2 objected to the change of the principle. Italy and 
Portugal forced the fighting the first day, England took up the 
battle the second, the United States not being obliged to enter 
till the third. The following presentation of the question by the 
United States juror resulted in sending the awards of the sec- 
cond class back'to the class for revision. He said in substance: 

If I correctly understand the question, it is that permanent awards should 
be assigned permanent exhibitors, and that transient exhibitors should receive 
honors. I have no objection to the principle. It seems reasonable and con- 
cise. The difficulty arises in its application and is caused by a difference in 
the organic laws of the countries represented. As my country’s exhibits and 
exhibitors are involved in the discussion and are best known to me, I crave 
permission to become personal in so far as to contrast France and the United 
States. France desires to hold an international exposition in Paris in 1900 and 
invites the United States, among other nations, to participate. She performs 
a double function, invites and competes, acts as a hostess among her 
imperial sisters and submits her charms to open competition with the other 
goddesses. In her legislative capacity, France invites the nations, and then 
through her administration prepares her exhibits. Under the principle first 
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stated her ministry should share the honors and her administrators the prizes. 
That this is correct is evidenced by the action of the various classes thus far 
reporting, with but one exception. 

Now the United States receives the invitation, but by reason of her 
organic law cannot comply. She has no ministry in the French acceptation 
of the term, her secretaries are not members of the legislative branch and 
some of her most cherished institutions, ¢. g., education, are out of her juris- 
diction and in the hands of her fifty-five political divisions. But she wel- 
comes the invitation and desires to accept the same. Time will not permit 
her to change her organic law, even if her people would consent, so instead 
of declining the invitation she adapts herself to the conditions depending on her 
people’s good-will to supply deficiencies. The national government desires 
to make for the first time a national educational exhibit and to learn from her 
sisters all that they can teach her that will accrue to the advancement of her 
people. Not having the ministry nor the budget she creates the former and 
takes from her purse 7,500,000 francs as a nucleus for the latter. Then she 
asks the individual states to surrender their rights for the time and to increase 
the budget by contribution. The commission enters on its task and how well 
it has succeeded, you are best competent to judge. I call your attention to 
but one fact in the words of our commissioner general at a recent session, 
“Few realize the task involved to secure proper voluntary representation. 
Centralized governments had but to say to their best authorities, ‘We wish 
you to send the best example of your work,’ and the law compelled its send- 
ing. We could only request the exhibit and were too often answered, ‘I 
am too busy.’’’ But the closing words of the commissioner voice the senti- 
ment of the American jurors, “We prefer to expose without such a law in the 
land rather than to live under such a law over the land,” and to the commis- 
sioner belongs the honors. But here the confusion arises. The commission 
accepted the French classification and sought experts to arrange and admin- 
ister her departments. The work of these administrators has been many 
fold harder than the tasks of their French competitors, not so much by reason 
of defects and imperfect legislation as by limits of space and multiplication 
of duties; ¢. g., France with a population of 38,000,000 has three directors, 
one each of primary, of secondary and of superior education. The United 
States with double the population has one director for the three classes who 
also directed three additional classes in this group and an entire additional 
group. The relative space at his disposal is graphically presented by con- 
trasting the American section of education’ with the exhibit of the French 
school at Athens. 

That a grand prize should be accorded the section for secondary educa- 
tion in the United States appears from the following sufficient reasons : 

1. The commission is permanent, originating by law of Congress and 
under law reporting its findings to its author. 


* See frontispiece. 
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2. The section is as valuable, as meritorious and as representative as the 
same section in classes 1, 3 and 5. 

3. The exhibits of class 2 both state and municipal are as full, as meri- 
torious and as representative as in classes 1 and 3. 

In closing I beseech you not to send us home with a report that the 
international jury of awards finds the secundary schools of the United States 
inferior to her primary or her superior schools; that the great liberty loving 
people of France find more awards for centralized governments, than for 
freer institutions ; that higher awards can be given for what Russia hopes to 
do than for the greater school system of her sister republic, the United States 
of America is actually doing. 


On the revision of class jury the twenty-seven awards given 
by class 2 including four grand prizes were increased by the 
group jury to 29 awards including g grand prizes. 


REVISED LIST OF AMERICAN PRIZES IN GROUP I, CLASS 2 


(Revision of French official lists) 
GRAND PRIZES 


American Book Co., New York: Educational publications. 

Board of Education, Boston, Mass.: Photographs, reports, blanks, —_ 
work. 

Board of Education, Chicago, IIl.: Courses of study and pupils’ work in high 
schools, photographs of buildings, laboratories, gymnasiums; physical 
measurements. 

Board of Education, Massachusetts State: Annual reports; school reports of 
the 353 towns and cities of the state; monographs, catalogues, office 
blanks. 

Board of Education, New York City: Organization, management, equipment 
of public school system; results obtained. 

Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo.: Photographs, pupil’s work. 

Department of Education, United States Commission to Paris: Collective 
of photographs, publications, and results obtained in public school work, 
administration blanks, etc. 

Public Instruction, New York State Department of, New York: Statistics, 
courses of instruction for secondary schools. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston and New York: Educational publications on 
secondary education. 


GOLD MEDALS 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N, Y.: Educational publications. 
Board of Education, Albany, N. Y.: Photographs, reports, blanks, pupils’ 
work. 
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Board of Education, Denver, Col: Photographs, reports, blanks, pupils’ work. 
Educational Review, New York: Publications. 

SCHOOL REVIEW, Chicago, IIl.: Publications. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.: Manual training department; clay 
models, manual training work. 


SILVER MEDALS. 


American School Furniture Co.: School furniture and appliances. 
Boord of Education, Cleveland, Ohio: Photographs, reports, blanks, drawing 


work, 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J.: Photographs, reports, blanks used, 
pupils’ work. 


Board of Education, Washington (D. C.): Photographs, pupils’ work. 
Denton Bros., Wellesley, Mass.: Natural history coilections for schools. 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Collections of minerals for schools and 
colleges. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass.: Publications and school charts. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Brown, Elmer Ellsworth, Berkeley, Cal.: Monograph on secondary education. 
Female Academy, Albany, N. Y.: Maps, photographs (girls’ education). 
Hinsdale, B. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Monograph on 
training of teachers. 
Morrison, Gilbert B., Kansas City, Mo.: School architecture and hygiene. 
Society, Beck Literary, Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y.: Statistics, etc. 
Quesada, Cuba (?) 

On Monday morning, July 30, newsboys were crying the 
assassination of King Humbert as we assembled in the jury 
room though the Italian representatives who were present had 
not heard the news. The rumor was soon corroborated and, on 
motion, the president was directed to telegraph the condolence 
of the jury to the Italian authorities, and to excuse the Italian 
members from attendance on that session. At the last meeting 
M. Pavoncelli, Italy’s vice president in the group, replied for 
his government to the president’s letter. During the discourse 
the warmer temperaments of the representatives present were 
plainly revealed. During the remarks, Prince Pagratide, who 
sat between Mr. Brereton and myself, wept as we would weep 
at the funeral of our most cherished friend. Evidence of deep 
sorrow and profound grief could be traced on the countenances 
of all sympathizing with the stricken nation. 
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A view of the exhibit made by the free universities of France 
will graphically present French educational conditions and permit 
a comparison between English, American and French activities. 
Americans seems quite prone to compare unfavorably the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 with the World’s Columbian Exposition of 
1893. I have frequently expressed the opinion that the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 was the greatest exposition the world has 
ever seen. Chicagoans may join issue with this statement. 
Hence the words of Director Howard J. Rogers in a recent 
number of the Outlook may have weight as evidence, for Director 
Rogers was actively engaged in both expositions : 

There is no comparison in reality. As an architectural and landscape 
gardening proposition, Chicago is unexcelled . ... As an exhibition of 
exhibits arranged scientifically and adorned by the highest skill in decorative 
art, Paris is unapproached. 

I account for the impression in two ways, patriotism lends 
enchantment to the view of the White City by the lagoon, and 
the surroundings of Paris, the magnificent, render the line of 
demarcation between the Exposition and the city proper difficult 
to determine. 

To the ordinary tourist, limited in time and possessing but an 
imperfect knowledge of the language, much of the Exposition 
was a sealed book. 

On a bright morning in June, casual visitors were drawn to 
the section of the free universities of France where the jury of 
award stood listening intently to a concise description of wire- 
less telegraphy by the discoverer himself, Edouard Branly, pro- 
fessor of the Catholic Institute of Paris. Few of the thousands 
of visitors passed near this most interesting exhibit and 


’ fewer still stopped to examine it. Tired by sight seeing and 


bewildered by the acres of exhibits, most passed the section 
without notice. 

The arrangement of the apparatus exhibited was the same as 
when Professor Branly made the announcement in 1890: 


If a circuit is made including a Daniell element, a galvanometer and a 
tube of filings, only an insignificant current passes through, but there is a 
sudden diminution of resistance when one or several electric discharges are 
produced in the vicinity of the circuit. 
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The effect manifested here by the action of a spark at a distance is the 
deviation of a galvanometer; but since the spark succeeds in closing the 
circuit, it is possible to determine at a distance, without intermediary con- 
ductor every other effect of the current, such as the incandescence of metallic 
wires or of electric lights, the magnetism of an electro-magnet, or the work- 
ing of a motor. All sparks do not act with the same efficacy; for the most 
active are those which present the most rapid electric oscillations and the 
best method is to make the current of discharge pass through a metallic red. 
I described this process in 1891 and in this way Popoff in 1895 and Mar€oni 
in 1896 succeeded in operating from very great distances. 

The limits of this article prelude further report of Professor 
Branly’s speech, his life, or his apparatus presented in the 
accompanying view. 

M. Gautier writing of wireless telegraphy at the Exposition 
says: 

Its entrance on the scene was without doubt one of the greatest scientific 
events of the last ten years, and with the discovery of X-rays and liquefaction 
of air, it is the most sensational event of this period. .... Wireless teleg- 
raphy is in fact essentially a French work, not only because it would have 
remained in Utopia were it not for M. Branly’s discoveries of radioconduction, 
the chariot of the system and of the radioconductor, the pole pin, but because 
with us it has been pushed to the highest point of development. 

This claim was affirmed by the international jury of award 
that granted M. Branly a grand-prix and his collaborator, M. 
Gendron, a bronze. 

This exhibit illustrates another fact. While Paris without 
the Exposition of 1900 had slight interest, the Exposition without 
Paris lost half its value. Under the quickening influence of 
the exhibit, I gladly accepted the hospitality of M. LeChatelier, 
which brought me into social contact with Mgr. Graffin, pro- 
fessor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. Accompanied by my 
distinguished host I accepted Professor Graffin’s guidance in 
the absence of Professor Branly and made a tour of the 
Institute, which occupies the site and many of the buildings of 
the old monastery, La Maison Des Carmes (1610-1900) on the 
Rue de Vaugirard. As we stood in the unpretentious laboratory, 
passed to the simple workroom, or paused in adjoining rooms 
where the experiments without wires had been made, the truth 
came home to me with redoubled force that laboratories do not 
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make men. But these impressions and experiences proved no 
more interesting than the historic memories of the old monas- 
tery. We visited the interesting libraries, museums and labora- 
tories under the guidance of Mgr. l’Abbé Péchenard, rector of 
the institute, our colleague in the class jury and its secretary. 
The massacres of September 1792, witnessed by the older build- 
ings, became the subject of our conversation. We were shown 
the garden where the chase began, the walls still discolored with 
blood, the well where the bodies were thrown that fatal second 
day of September when 120 were immolated in less than two 
hours. No less interesting proved the rooms that in 1793 served 
for a prison of state where during six months 707 persons were 
incarcerated, 110 of whom, including Gen. Beauharnais, went 
forth to the guillotine, and more than 200 escaped, death and 
recovered their liberty by the fall of Robespierre. From its 
portals the widow of Gen. Beauharnais went forth to become in 


after years the Empress Josephine. 
Henry L. Taytor, 


Rapporteur du Group 1, Class 3 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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SOME RESULTS OF THE GALESBURG PLAN OF 
ELECTIVES 


Tue plan of electives in the high school of Galesburg, IIl., 
has passed beyond the experimental stage and has become a 
practical working system in the school, finding favor with par- 
ents, pupils, and teachers and with those higher in authority in 
the schools. 

Galesburg has a population of but little over 18,000, and has 
comparatively few manufacturing establishments. It receives 
its support from the agricultural interests round about it. Its 
educational institutions, besides the public schools, comprise 
Knox and Lombard colleges, Brown’s Business College, the 
Kindergarten Normal, the Lyceum, and Academia, the two last 
named being schools supported by the Catholic church. The 
only considerable element of foreign population is of Swedish 
descent. 

All studies. in the high school were made elective in the fall 
of 1895. This change was not the result of trying a few elec- 
tives, but the new system was adopted at once, and the entire 
school was organized under it. Before that time there had been 
two courses in the school, and pupils were required to take one 
or the other. The number who did not attend the high school 
after finishing eighth grade and the number who did not complete 
their high-school course after commencing it led to a study of the 
reasons for such acondition of affairs. Those who did not finish 
their course in the high school were found mostly to be those 
who had failed in either Latin or algebra, and who preferred to 
leave school altogether rather than to continue when there was 
no hope of finishing the course. 

By examining a number of courses of study it was found 
that practically the only subject common to all courses was 
algebra. Every other study was subject to change. If this 
branch was put on the same basis as the others one could 
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arrange a course almost as he pleased and find good authority 
for so doing. This was done, and the privilege of making the 
arrangement was put into the hands of the pupil and the parent 
together with the teacher. 

The studies pursued in the school have been grouped under 
three courses for the convenience of pupils and parents in mak- 
ing a selection of studies, but this grouping is merely suggestive. 
There are no hard and fast lines between courses and a study 
in one course may be substituted for that of another whenever 
it is thought best. The pupil by and with the advice of his 
parents and teacher chooses the studies he is to pursue for the 
term, and at the end of the time he chooses those he will take 
for the next term. Each study, according to the number of 
months it is taken, is given a certain number of credits and when 
the required number of credits have been made, a diploma is 
issued, bearing on its face the subjects pursued in the school 
and the number of credits given to each. There are twenty-four 
subjects taught in the high school, which give 183 credits. 

A credit is a month’s work in a subject recited daily and 
pursued to completion. Thus, algebra which is studied one year 
of nine months, when completed, gives nine credits, but if not 
completed, no credit whatever is given. Regular work in the 
school is three studies recited five times a week, and one recited 
twice a week, and during the last two years one study recited 
once a week. For local reasons there are but three years in the 
high-school course. The number of credits required for gradu- 
ation is 100. 

From the record of the class that was graduated last June 
two tables are given, showing from two standpoints the result of 
the work done under this plan. This class is taken since it is 
far enough removed from the introduction of the system to be 
little affected by the novelty of the plan. The class numbered 
ninety-four, thirty-two boys and sixty-two girls. 

The subjects taught in the school may be grouped under six 
heads, and the per cent. of credits made by the whole class 
throughout the entire course is distributed among the subjects 
as follows: 
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Manual training - - - - 9% per cent. 
Mathematics” - - - 13% 
Latin - - - - - 14% 
Science - - - - - 16% ” 
History - - - 20% 
English - - - - - 25% 
Total - - - - 100 


The per cent. of the class taking the various subjects is here 
given: 


Latin - - - - - - 56 per cent. 
General history - - - - 97 4 
English history - - - 56 
United States history - - - 62 ss 
Algebra - - - - 75 
Geometry - - - 46 
Physics - - - - 66 
Bookkeeping - - - - 46 og 
Stenography - - - 
Botany - - - - 88 
Civil government - - - - 89 
English - - - - - isco * 
Manual training - . - - 45 “ of boys only 


The greatest benefits of the elective system in the school 
cannot be shown by per cents. The parent has a more lively 
and abiding interest in the work his child is taking in the school 
when his opinion and wishes as to what his child should study 
may be followed. To find out the parents’ wishes has led to a 
meeting of the parents and their children with the teachers of 
the eighth grade and of the high-school to talk over the course 
of study of the high-school in order to determine the course for 
each child to take. This we have named “ Eighth Grade Day,” 
This meeting is held at the high-school building in the spring 
before school closes for the summer vacation. A short pro- 
gram is given by high-school pupils, and the course of study is 
explained. The eighth grade pupils are given a card to be filled 
out stating the studies to be taken the first term, or first year, as 
they may see fit. This card is to be signed by the eighth 
grade teacher and by the parent. Here the advice of the eighth 
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grade teacher is of value to both the pupils and the parents. If 
during the summer the parent should see fit to make a change 
in the work to be taken, he is at liberty todo so. When a pupil 
is to drop a study or take another in its place, it must be done 
with the consent of the parent. Parents very generally attend 
“Eighth Grade Day,” and show much interest in its discus- 
sions, 

It is the earnest wish and desire of parents to do the best for 
their children. The teacher should have the same feeling, and 
the only way for the parents and the teacher to do the best for 
them will be to meet on a common basis and determine what 
ought to be done. The opportunity to do this is supplied by the 
elective course. The school, in allowing the parent to select the 
studies his children are to pursue, is not granting him a privilege 
but is respecting his rights. 

There are advantages to the pupils in the elective system. 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, gives as the foremost 
educational movement of the century the elective system of 
studies, and further states that the system bears the same 
relation to education that the Reformation did to religious 
thought. It gives freedom to the individual. Whenever free- 
dom is granted to people there are always those who deplore the 
action on the ground that those to whom it is granted are not 
capable of using it wisely. Lack of judgment and immaturity 
of mind on the part of pupils, and ignorance on the part of 
parents, can hardly be assigned as valid reasons why parents and 
pupils cannot be given the freedom to select one subject fora 
short time, when they have to choose several subjects for a long 
time whenever a high-school course is begun under the iron-clad 
system. Is it not quite as reasonable to allow them to choose 
one subject with the privilege of correcting a mistake, if one 
be made, as to compel them to choose a number of subjects 
with no means of rectifying a blunder they were forced to 
make ? 

Such reasons, moreover, would be more convincing if those 
who make courses of studies themselves were agreed as to what 
is the best course, or group of studies, to be pursued, but how 
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do they agree? They vary quite as much in their opinions as 
do the parents and pupils. One can see from an examination of 
the foregoing tables that the general result is not far different 
from that a fixed course would attain, so far as the studies 
selected are concerned, but the motives of the pupils and their 
spirit in doing their work is as different as the interest the pro- 
prietor takes in his business differs from that a mere clerk takes 
in it. 

This motive for work is greatly strengthened and nurtured 
by an elective course. It makes the school more a place of 
business, for the pupils begin to realize a responsibility in their 
work. They take up their chosen work with a vim and vigor 
born of a spirit of interest, and coupled with a feeling of joy. 
This leads pupils to do more work than is required of them. 
The last class above referred to made an average for the 
entire class of 6 per cent. more credits than are required for 
graduation. There were but five in the class who made an even 
hundred credits. Each of the others made more than that 
number. 

With an elective system the teachers are put on a plane for 
better teaching. They become advisors and counselors of the 
pupils, and are no longer autocrats and dictators. They are 
given the opportunity to adjust the system to the individual and 
to retain what is best in both. To find the capabilities of 
the pupil and to start him to work along those lines ought to be 
the constant aim of the teacher, and the elective course makes 
this possible. By this means very often a child is held in 
school at one of the most critical periods of his life and kept at 
work, which is of far more importance to him than that he 
is taking some particular group of studies. There are many 
cases in the school where pupils thus held to complete their 
course have later entered college, though they did not take the 
studies in the college entrance requirements. Often the best 
preparation for college is the earnest desire to know more. 

Under the elective course of study the high school has 
grown in five years from an enrollment of 234 to that of 500, 
while the city has grown in ten years from 15,000 to 18,000, and 
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this increase in the enrollment of the school is largely due to the 
advantages of the elective system. 


GALESBURG 


F. D. THomson 


[As a supplement to this article we append the program of studies, that 
our readers may understand more clearly the work that is done in this high 


school. 


As Mr. Thomson explains, the work of the school is intended to 


meet local conditions, and so from the program of studies certain subjects 
are omitted, either because they are provided for in some other educational 
institution in the city or because there is no demand for them. We hope 
that the authorities will soon add another year to the course, and provide for 
the teaching of French and German.—THE EDITOR. | 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY, GALESBURG, 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


ILL. 


First term, sixteen weeks 


Second term, twelve weeks 


Third term, eight weeks 


1. Ancient History (4). 
2. Algebra, 

3. Physiology. 
4. *Authors (2): 


Irving, 
Addison, 


. Medizval History (2). 
. Algebra. 
Physiology (5) Botany. 
. *Authors (2): Scott, 
Merchant of Venice. 


1. Modern History (3). 
2. Algebra (9). 

3. Botany (4) 

4 * Authors (1): Longfellow. 


MIDDLE 


1. English History (4). 

2. Geometry. 

3. Physics. 

4. *Authors (2): George 
Eliot, Hawthorne, 


English Composition. 
. Geometry (6) 
Physics. 
. Authors (2): Julius 


Caesar, Lowell’s Lincoln. 


. English Composition (5). 
. Geometry (3). 

Physics (9). 

. *Authors (1): Macaulay. 


SENIOR 


1. Rhetoric (4). 

2. Chemistry. 

3. Civics (4)° 

4. *Authors (2): Tennyson, 
Carlyle. 


U. S. History. 
. Chemist 
. Civics (3). 
. *Authors (2): Hamlet. 


U. S. History (5). 
) 
> ysical Geography (2). 
4. *Authors (1): 


LATIN (COLLEGE) COURSE 


First term, sixteen weeks 


Second term, twelve weeks 


Third term, eight weeks 


Latin Reader. 
ysio 0; 
4 *Authors (2) Irving, 
idison, 


. Latin Reader. 

. Algebra. 

. Physiology (5) ‘Botany. 

. *Authors te} Scott, 
Merchant of Venice. 


1. Latin Reader (9). 

2. Algebra (9). 

3- Botany (4). 

4. *Authors (1): Longfellow. 


MiIppLE 


1. Caesar, 

2. Geomet 

3. Ancient History (4). 

4. *Authors (2): George 
Eliot, Hawthorne. 


. Caesar (7). 
Geometry 
Medizval 

. *Authors 


Caesar, Lowell’s Lincoln, 


1. Cicero, 

2. Solid Geometry (3). 
3. Modern History (3). 
4. *Authors (1): 


SENIOR 


1. Cicero (6). 

2. Physics. 

3. Civics (3), Rhetoric (2). 

4. *Authors (2): Tennyson, 
Carlyle. 


1. Virgil. 

2. Physics, 

3. Civics, 

4. *Authors (2): Hamlet. 


Virgil (5). 

. Physics (9). 
Physical (2). 
*Authors (1): Emerson, 
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COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Year First term, sixteen weeks Second term, twelve weeks Third term, eight weeks 


1. Ancient History (4). 1. Medizval History (2). 1. Modern History (3). 
2. Bookkeeping. 2. Bookkeeping. 2. Bookkeeping (9). 
Junior 3- Physiology. 3. Physiology (5) Botany. | 3. Botany (4). 
4. *Authors (2): Irving, 4. *Authors (2): Scott, 4. *Authors(1): Longfellow. * 
Addison. Merchant of Venice. 


| 


1. English History (4). x. English Composition. 1, English Composition (5). 
2. Stenography and Type- | 2. Stenography and Type- | 2. Stenography and Type- 
Siscce writing. writing. writing (9). 
3. Commercial Arithmetic, | 3. Commercial Arithmetic, | 3, Commercial Arithme- 
4. Authors (2): George 4. *Authors (2): Julius tic (9). 
Eliot, Hawthorne. Caesar, Lowell’s Lincoln.) 4. *Authors (1) : Macaulay. 
1. Rhetoric (4). 1. Commercial Law. 1. Commercial Law (5). 
2. Physics. 2. Physics (5) Zodlogy. 2. Zodlogy (4). 
SENIOR 3. Civics (4). 3. Civics (3). 3- Physical Geography (2). 
4. — (2): Tennyson, | 4. *Authors (2): Hamlet. | 4, *Authors (1): Emerson. 
arlyle. 


* Two recitations a week, 
Manual Training may be taken with each year’s work, giving 4 credits per year, Mechanical 
Drawing once a week gives 2 credits a year. 


Rhetorical work is a part of each course in the last two years, and 3 credits may be obtained each 
year for it, 
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SHOULD THE ILIAD BE RETAINED IN THE 
SCHOOLS ? 


SEVERAL objections can be urged against reading the //ad in 
the schools. I shall confine myself to two. First, the dialect 
is a serious and an unnecessary stumbling block at the time in 
the course when Homer is usually read. The only author com- 
monly read before Homer is Xenophon, who wrote a pure 
transparent prose. The transition from Xenophon’s prose to 
Homeric verse is very similar to that from Irving back to 
Chaucer. Assuming that there was a Homer and that he lived 
at the time usually attributed to him, the transition in time is 
about the same in the two cases, there being half a thousand 
years between Homer and Xenophon, and between Chaucer and 
Irving. The transition in both cases is from a pure classic 
prose of one dialect to verse of another, to a verse in making the 
form of which both poets have taken many and great liberties. 

If on examining the curriculum of some school in Russia we 
should find that in the arrangement in English Chaucer was the 
second author selected for the Russian boys and girls to read, 
we would at once exclaim that the selection was irrational and 
absurd. The absurdity of placing Homer second in our Greek 
course is equally great, is even greater, since in reading Homer 
we are dealing with a language used 2500 to 3000 years ago by 
a people whose civilization was so unlike ours that their vocabu- 
lary, as well as the inflectional character and syntactical struc- 
ture of their language, was very different from ours. Whereas, 
I have assumed that the Russian students are dealing with a 
foreign language of their own time and used by nations with 
which the Russians are in daily commercial and political rela- 
tions. 

So great is the difficulty in this transition and induction of a 
class into Homer that the recent makers of text-books have 
wisely stated and tabulated the difficulties of the dialect in an 
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introductory chapter. One of these books devotes twenty-nine 
fine-print pages to this work, and on these twenty-nine pages 
the editor has made two hundred and thirty distinct headings 
and subheads, all explanatory of dialect. Another editor 
devotes more than fifteen pages to these explanations, and has 
made one hundred and ninety-seven distinct headings. The first 
of the books mentioned devotes fifty-nine pages to the text of 
the first three books of the /iad, and a hundred and fifteen 
pages to notes on these three books, on an average, two pages 
of notes to one of text. The editor of the other book named 
devotes sixty-six pages to the text of the three books, and a 
hundred and thirty-eight pages to notes on the same. Any 
editor who prepares an author for students’ use must see very 
great difficulty in that author, if, after he has devoted an intro- 
ductory chapter to the difficulties of dialect, he still thinks it 
necessary to devote two pages of notes to one of text to other 
difficulties. 

Something of the difficulty can be realized in knowing that 
half a hundred different peculiar forms of the personal pronouns 
alone can be found in the Jzad. The vowel and consonant 


changes from the classic prose forms, the irregularities of case 
endings, of augment, reduplication, and personal endings of 
verb formations in general, can be counted by the hundred 
in the first book. All this is a serious check to the Greek spirit 
that may have been aroused in a class previous to this time 
in the course. 


The second objection concerns the content. The Jad is the 
story of a war that was fought, if ever, about three thousand 
years ago, hence the ideals in it are three thousand years behind 
us. Or, to put itin another way, our ideals ought to be three 
thousand years in advance of the Homeric. If they are not, one 
reason is because ancient ideals have formed too large a part of 
our educational pabulum. 

Let me recall the cause of the Trojan war and some of the 
incidents contained in the portion of the Jad commonly read 
in the schools. Back inthe ages somewhere, so runs the legend, 
the gods and goddesses had a feast. All were invited except 
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the goddess Discord. To get even with those who had so 
slighted her she threw into their midst a golden apple 
inscribed, ‘‘ To the fairest.”” Juno, Minerva, and Venus claimed 
it. In some mysterious way, Paris, son of king Priam of Troy, 
was called upon to settle the dispute. He gave the apple 
to Venus, because she promised him as his reward the most 
beautiful woman in the world. Later Paris was sent to Greece 
for the accomplishment of an object foreign to this story. 
While there he was entertained at the palace of Menelaus, king 
of Sparta, whose wife, Helen, was reputed to be ‘the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world.’’ While his host was away from 
home this fine young man, who had before this entered into 
marriage relations with another woman and had deserted her, 
now elopes with Helen in the absence of her husband. This 
elopement was the cause of the Trojan war. During the first 
year of the siege of Troy, a town in the vicinity was sacked and 
certain maidens were captured as a part of the booty. One, 
Chryseis, was given to Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief. 
Another, Briseis, was given to Achilles, the greatest of the 
Greek heroes. Agamemnon’s maiden, now forced into concu- 
binage, was the daughter of Apollo’s priest, who tried to buy 
back his daughter with a “ priceless ransom.”’ But Agamemnon 
preferred his new concubine to the gold offered. Apollo, how- 
ever, interfered, and showered pestilence upon the Greeks until 
Agamemnon gave Chryseis back to her father. After this the 
licentious commander-in-chief was not content until he had 
.taken Briseis away from Achilles. This, of course, greatly 
enraged Achilles, for he was just as anxious for a mistress 
as Agamemnon was. After Briseis had been led away from his 
tent this mighty and valiant hero went and told his “ ma” about 
it. Then, like a spoiled child, he sat down in his tent and 
sulked. A few days later Thetis, his mother, went to Olympus 
to interview Jupiter about the matter and seek redress for her 
son’s loss of his mistress. Strange errand fora mother! This 
visit of Thetis to the home of the gods caused a family jar in 
the household of Jupiter. Juno, his wife, was insanely jealous, 
and always suspicious of her husband, but she had reasons for 
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being so as his episodes with many a ‘“ goddess and mortal 
maid ”’ attest. 

The seeond book of the //ad is given to the effort to arouse 
the Greeks to active warfare after they had become thoroughly 
demoralized waiting about Troy for something to turn up. It 
was a deeply laid scheme on the part of Jupiter in fulfillment of 
his promise to Thetis to avenge the loss of her son’s mistress. 
He accomplished his scheme through a monstrous falsehood 
which he communicated to Agamemnon by means of a dream. 
Agamemnon was completely deceived by this trick, which led 
to a series of battles in which the Greeks suffered many serious 
defeats, and in which the slaughter was horrible. Terrible con- 
sequences of a contemptible motive ! 

The third book is devoted to the hand-to-hand combat 
between Paris and Menelaus. Near the close of this book is a 
passage, an accurate translation of which would not be printed 
by any educational journal in the country, yet it is put before 
our boys and girls in mixed classes in our text-books. 

When a student takes up the //iad, even if he does not put it 
into formal thought and expression, he takes it for granted that 
whatever is put before him in his school work has the approval 
of those who guide educational affairs and determine curriculum. 
Boys and girls of the last year in the high school, if they have 
been taught to interpret what they read in Greek before they 
reach Homer, correctly interpret this story, the characters in it, 
and the motives behind their actions. They see the vanity of the 
goddesses who wanted the goldenapple. They understand why 
Paris gave it to Venus. They see the base betrayal by Paris of 
the confidence which his host, the king of Sparta had imposed in 
him. They see the king’s wife eloping with him. They see the 
silliness of ten years’ preparation for war and of the ten years 
of war that followed, for the sake of recovering a woman who 
was so false and so faithless that she deserted her husband for 
this young dude and profligate. They see the licentiousness of 
the commander-in-chief and of Achilles as they quarrel over a 
mistress. They see the childish pettishness of the far-famed 
hero sulking in his tent. They understand the character of the 
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errand of Thetis to Olympus. They read the prayers to the 
gods prompted by the basest spirit of revenge. They see the 
gods answering these prayers, taking sides in the quarrels and 
wars of men, giving aid to their favorites and slaughtering 
others. If the student’s interest in the story is sufficiently 
aroused, or his curiosity sufficiently stimulated, to read a trans- 
lation of the entire poem, which often happens, he will meet in 
the fourteenth book an episode as bad in its influence in stimu- 
lating passion as anything that can be found in modern French 
realistic novels. Before he has completed the entire poem he 
has read ad nauseam of blood-curdling slaughter, where javelins 
go crashing through skulls, and blood and brains flow mingled 
out. 

The above is a part of the story, and these are the leading 
characters and some of the incidents with which our boys and 
girls are expected to familiarize themselves, and which form the 
content of a standard educational agency that has received the 
homage of centuries. There may have been a place for a story 
of such a character in some educational scheme, somewhere, 
sometime. But it certainly has no rational claim to a place in the 
secondary educational scheme of this day. Although at times 
it has been at snail pace, yet the world has been moving for 
three thousand years since such motives received common 
approval, since such ignoble ideals were standard. 

All who advocate the retention of Homer admit the presence 
in it of indelicate situations, and they all certainly know that 
there is a large supply of clean Greek which can be used in its 
place. So their desire to retain it becomes quite unexplainable. 
They say that a tactful teacher can avoid any serious embarrass- 
ment by a skillful selection of words, or by an adroit interpreta- 
tion, or by omitting the passage entirely. This means misinter- 
pretation for the sake of deceiving the students, and the students 
know it. Or, it means that their curiosity is so aroused by the 
omission of the passage that they later probe it to its core. - If 
it were really necessary to read Homer there might be some 
shadow of justification for this sort of treatment of indelicate 
passages. But while there is abundance of clean Greek, I see 
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no rational justification for such a procedure. Why should 
such a situation be presented at all in which an instructor is 
expected to practice misinterpretation and deception ? 

If the object of all educational agencies is what is com- 
monly called character building, if their object is to arouse and 
stimulate and set in motion those forces found in every life, 
which will develop that life into its greatest possibilities, and 
enable it to secure for itself its own full share of happiness, and 
at the same time to confer upon society outside of itself the 
greatest possible benefits, if this is the purpose of education, the 
content of the curriculum ts a matter of very grave importance. From 
our student’s point of view there is no noble character, and hardly 
a noble sentiment or motive in the portion of the Jad com- 
monly read in the schools. The student’s mind is constantly 
occupied with thoughts of characters, of motive and events that 
are not ennobling, but rather damaging to the boys and girls that 
read it. Character is modified and determined by the thoughts 
of its possessor. Boys who read sailor stories want to be 
sailors, and many have deserted their homes for the life of the 
sea. Those who read of prize fights want to be prize fighters, 
and they have their boy prize fights with a gang of spectators. 
Girls who read the story of Florence Nightingale want to be 
Florence Nightingales. No person is exactly the same person 
after reading accounts of wars and bloodshed. He is a little 
nearer the animals below him. Neither is he exactly the same 
person after he has read some beautiful poem into which has 
been poured all the light, sweetness and humanity of some great 


soul. He is a little nearer the ideal. 
Byron C. MATHEWS 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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I usE the word Visitor rather than Inspector for the repre- 
sentative of a university comes as an invited guest rather than 
as one having authority. To be sure, he may be curious as other 
visitors sometimes are. He may observe dust on the educa- 
tional furniture and may make note of it; but these notes are not 
made for the purpose of distributing among the neighbors gos- 
sipy news of shortcomings. In fact, if there are faults and 
defects, they are seldom reported even to the committee to which 
the official report is made. The high-school Visitor comes as a 
guest — possibly not always a welcome one—for occasionally 
there is a teacher who is as visibly agitated as some housewives 
are when the minister arrives for dinner on washday. This agi- 
tation comes from the fact that they do not know the Visitor. 
They have not learned that his mission is to help, to suggest, to 
aid, not to hinder or to find fault. It is in this helpfulness that 
the real mission of the high-school Visitor lies. 

There are many lines in which the high-school Visitor attempts 
to have this helping influence. He is frequently asked to assist in 
the revision uf the program of studies for the school. The task 
is not an easy one. The local demand for particular studies 
must be complied with, or shown to be disproportionate to the 
relative importance of the subjects demanded. The number and 
position of studies, the time devoted to each, the balancing of 
the course, and all the other questions of program-making must 
be considered primarily from the standpoint of economical and 
effective school-teaching, while the resulting program should, if 
possible, be such that the graduate can be admitted to the uni- 
sity if he so desires. Fortunately, the task is rendered easier 
because the state university admission-requirements have been 
framed in the belief that what is best for the school is also best 
for the university. The absolute requirements are such that but 
few question their desirability for all pupils, while the options 
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have been arranged with special reference to conditions in this 
state as determined by a careful inspection of the schools for a 
number of years past. The superintendent, with his knowledge 
of local conditions, and the high-school Visitor with his knowl- 
edge of general conditions, can by consultation make a better 
program than either of them would be liable to make alone. 

In the matter of additional equipment the high-school Visitor 
is a potent factor. School boards are often inclined to think 
that a school can get along another year, even though necessary 
improvements have been called to their attention by the super- 
intendent. The statement of the Visitor that something should 
be done gives added weight to the superintendent’s suggestion, 
and brings results. In some cases this has been the adding of a 
room. In at least two cases the’result was an entire new build- 
ing. It has frequently brought about the equipping of a labora- 
tory, both in the furnishing of a room and in the supplying of 
apparatus. Libraries not deserving of the name have been 
materially increased. In fact there is seldom a school in which 
something is not suggested, and it is rare that the suggestion is 
not followed. I quote selections from a few of the numerous 
letters received, showing that these results have followed the 
Visitor’s report: 

“T read your letter in board meeting last night. They immediately 
ordered the purchasing of $100 worth of apparatus and will soundly favor a 
like appropriation annually until we are fitted out for accredited work. They 
also favor extending the school year to thirty-six weeks. We may be able to 
do that this year; I think we can so manage our program as to reach forty- 
minute periods throughout. The course will be something very closely fol- 
lowing your suggestions for next year.” 

“| have very much appreciated your visit of a few months ago; I have 
been looking up the subject of English in our schools, and I am very glad 
that my attention was called to it in good time. I want to consult you again 
this spring in regard to some changes in our course of study.” 

“T inclose report as per your request. We will put into effect at once 
your suggestions.” 

“T hope that, if you are in this part of the state during the year, you will 
make it a point to drop in on us. I believe we shall have things in better 
shape. I want to thank you for your very great assistance in putting us on 
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this new footing. Your insistence that we must have another teacher clinched 
matters, and there never was any discussion after that.” 

“Many thanks for your letter in regard to apparatus. It had the desired 
effect. The board made the necessary appropriation and I have already 
selected and received $43 worth of material for individual laboratory work. 
What is yet lacking, I have been instructed to procure by the time school 
opens in September.” 

“We have just received one compound microscope, four dissecting micro- 
scopes, and the other apparatus specified. We are, therefore, somewhat 
better equipped for science work than when you were here. I wish to say 
that your letter assisted me very much indeed. I very much doubt whether 
this apparatus would otherwise have been purchased.” 

“‘By the way, if it is possible for you to write me a letter that would be 
encouraging for our school board to continue ‘in the good work,’ I believe it 
might be instrumental in doing much good. We have had a hard struggle 
here to secure four years in the high school, to obtain material with which to 
work, and to secure college graduates for teachers. A few words from you 
might stiffen up the backbone of some our board members along this line.” 


The element of personal help to teachers is not so much in 
evidence. It is the official business of the high-school Visitor 
to suggest improvements in the material lines above, but it is 
not his business to pick flaws in the work of teachers, or to find 


fault with their individual ways of doing things. In a positive 
way, however, much help can be and is given to teachers. It is 
often possible to suggest methods which have not occurred to 
the teacher. A desirable thing found in one school is carried 
over the state. Everywhere the teachers are interested in a 
comparison of methods and results. If a first-year class in 
Latin has covered but two thirds as many pages as have been 
covered in each of five other schools using the same text, it is 
not difficult to show the teacher that the pace is too slow. 

In the larger schools this element of personal help is even 
more prominent than in the smaller ones. In these schools 
plenty of room and ample equipment is usually provided. The 
high school is in charge of an experienced and competent prin- 
cipal, thoroughly abreast of modern thought in secondary edu- 
cation. Each line of work is in charge of a teacher especially 
prepared for it. In such a school there is sharp and eager 
inquiry in all lines of high-school work. The principal is 
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anxious to compare his experience with that of other principals 
who are trying to solve the many problems of high-school 
administration. The teachers are on the alert for anything of 
advantage to their respective departments, and a meeting with 
such teachers cannot fail to be of mutual benefit. In some of 
these larger schools an effort is made to do work which shall be 
accepted for advanced credit at the university. In many cases 
the Visitor has been able to point out changes in amount, method 
or equipment, which would raise the work to a plane entitling it 
to consideration for such advanced credit. During the past 
year this has been done in five schools. Only last week the 
principal of one of the larger schools of the state said that the 
chemistry course would be revised and equipped so that such 
credit could be obtained. In so far as suggestions are reason- 
able and right, the larger schools have as much interest in fol- 
lowing them as do the smaller schools. 

The high-school Visitor is often asked to recommend teach- 
ers. His knowledge of the wants of a certain school and his 
large acquaintance with the teaching force of the state enables 
him to be of good service to the school. If constant practice is 
of any value he ought to be a good judge of teachers. When 
interested in the building up of a school or a department, it is a 
great help to be able to put it in charge of someone who will 
successfully carry out the work planned. The difficulty has 
been in the scarcity of thoroughly trained teachers suited to the 
places vacant. An effort is made to fit the teacher to the place, 
and for this purpose a full set of records, similar to those of a 
teachers’ agency, is kept for all graduates of the university who 
desire to teach. By carefully selecting a candidate suited to 
the place vacant, and by limiting recommendations to the state- 
ment that a particular person is qualified to fill a particular 
place, the evils arising from general recommendations are 
avoided. In fact, no general recommendations are given. 

Nor is the influence of the Visitor limited to the superintend- 
ent and the teachers. It is hoped that the pupils derive some 
benefit other than that which comes from the improved effi- 
ciency of the school. To some, at least, the possibility of a 
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university course is suggested. There is an effort made to set the 
pupils to thinking about their work in life, to suggest lines of 
activity, to show them that even if one intends to dig ditches 
for a living, it is well to prepare for it by a course in civil engi- 
neering. The frequent requests of pupils for a conference furnish 
an opportunity for the giving of advice not all of which will pass 
unheeded. 

Many teachers think that the business of the high-school 
Visitor is the soliciting of students. If welland tactfully done, his 
work will not only bring students to the University, but it will also 
make those pupils stronger because of the increased efficiency of the 
schools, but this is not the primary object of the visitation. The 
main object is to help in the building up of a better system of high 
schools inthe state. This improved condition will be of advantage 
to all colleges and universities alike and the State University will 
get but a share of the benefit. Schools have been visited three 
and four years in succession, at a considerable outlay of time and 
money, although not a single pupil came to the University. On 
the contrary, many of these send pupils to other institutions, 
where they are received because of the University stamp of 
approval on a portion of the work of the school. As one super- 
intendent said: ‘‘We never send any pupils to the State Uni- 
versity, but we will make all improvements necessary to keep 
us on the accredited list, because it helps our standing at 
Normal.” 

To go into a community which is either opposed to higher 
education or which is thoroughly apathetic, where the only edu- 
cational ferment is in the superintendent, and in a visit of a 
single day to do something or say something which will start 
that school toward a better condition-is not always easy and 
frequently not possible. But by recognizing what is done and 
by asking for some one thing which lies within the possibilities 
of the situation, a start is made. Year by year something is 
added until much has been accomplished. To judge how much 
can be done, to point out the most essential things, to insist on 
as much as lies within the realm of possibility, to suggest lines 
of further progress—this is the business of the high-school 
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Visitor, and in this way does he help in the making of a 
weak school into a strong one. There are schools in Illinois 
today doing excellent work, much of which is due to the visi- 
tations made. 

It is perhaps assuming too much to say that the high-school 
Visitor is the cause of the changes made. He is but one factor. 
The superintendent, the school board, and the school sentiment 
of the community must have reached a point where the necessity 
of a good high school is recognized. It is seldom that the 
superintendent does not feel that changes are desirable, but in 
too many cases he is unwilling to shoulder the responsibility. 
He is afraid to stand for anything or to recommend anything 
which may possibly be opposed by any member of his school 
board. The desire to hold the place stands in the way of prog- 
ress. While some such superintendents do not change places 
often, neither do they rise in position or salary as rapidly as the 
progressive, vigorous man who, at the proper time and in the 
proper way, is not afraid to point out needed changes. The 
school board must be ready for improvement, or at least must 
be willing to take the advice of a masterful superintendent, 
and give him a chance to try something until he can demon- 
strate its superiority and desirability. The board, however, 
cannot be far in advance of the people. In some towns the 
work of years in improving the schools has been overturned 
at a single election, where the people failed to elect progressive 
men. The superintendent should be ahead of the board, and 
the board ahead of the people, but the distance between them 
must not be great. Educational sentiment among the people 
of Illinois is moving rapidly forward, and it is because of this 
that such a large proportion of the work of the high-school 
Visitor is effective. 

The work of the high-school Visitor has its limitations. He 
lacks authority. He cannot demand anything. His only chance 
for an attentive hearing and for the adoption of his suggestions 
lies in his ability to show both the feasibility and the desirability 
of the things for which he asks. This has its advantage in ren- 
dering him more careful of what is asked. In most schools it is 
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far better that the Visitor has no authority. Most superintend- 
ents are thoroughly acquainted with their work, and if the sug- 
gestions of the Visitor are right they will be carried into effect. 
Authority to demand might force things upon many schools 
which would be harmful. The Visitor is human, and therefore 
frequently wrong, and it is well that his ideas must satisfy the 
judgment of the local school authorities. On the other hand, 
there are cases where the right to demand, rather than to sug- 
gest, would be of great advantage. Some schools and school 
beards seem to be under the hypnotic influence of a sleepy sup- 
erintendent, and although his talk rings loudly of ‘progress,’ 
nothing is done. Or, again, the superintendent may be held 
back by a board dominated by “the heaviest taxpayer,’’ whose 
only object in being on the board is to curtail expenses. For- 
tunately these conditions are rare, but in either case the Visitor 
has a longing for an authority stronger than that given by the 
ability to refuse University credit. While the refusing of credit 
is a stimulus in some schools, in these mentioned it has little 
effect. The frequent changes of teachers and superintendents 
hinders the work greatly. Boards fail to realize what harm 
comes to a good school by bringing in a new man with new 
ideals which, although as good as those of his predecessor, yet 
necessitate the uprooting of much that has been done. Unfor- 
tunately, a poor superintendent usually moves rapidly from place 
to place, and ruins every school he enters. I know one man 
whose track is marked by ruined high schools. 

There is also a field of work outside of the schools visited. 
The office of the high-school Visitor is a sort of an educational 
clearing house or information bureau. The correspondence is 
large, often’reaching fifty letters per week. Many schools are 
benefited by receiving ‘‘a list of suitable experiments in phys- 
ics,” ‘‘a list by years of English classics read,” ‘‘a list of library 
books,” and similar material. Is is through the high-school 
Visitor that the department of pedagogy comes into most inti- 
mate contact with the teaching force of the state, and an attitude 
of mutual helpfulness is established. The influence of the uni- 
versity upon the school system is great, but to most schools it 
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is abstract and distant, and the Visitor becomes the concrete per- 
sonification of this influence—the present, positive element 
which brings this university influence into activity and effective- 
ness. 

Such is some of the work of the high-school Visitor in Illinois. 
It is evident that he has some helpful influence on the school 
system of the state. That he has this influence is due to the 
recognized position of the state university as the head of the 
educational interests in the state, and the desire of superintend- 
ents and school officers to make it so in fact as well as in name. 


Stratron D. Brooks 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES: 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 
Ill. THE HIGH-SCHOOL PERIOD — Continued 


In connection with this tendency one other educational aspira- 
tion of the American people must be taken into account, besides 
the growing demand for direct control on the part of the state: 
and that is the desire for consecutiveness in state systems, from 
the lowest grades to the highest. More and more we have been 
moving toward the ideal of the Eznheitsschule. We have found 
ourselves more or less consciously striving toward the standard 
set up by Huxley when he said, “ No system of public education 
is worth the name of national unless it creates a great educational 
ladder, with one end in the gutter and the other in the university.” 
And this desire and striving have grown up with a new ideal of 
social relations, a new democracy, which in its full development 
is peculiar to the nineteenth century. 

We saw that in the old colony days the need of a middle 
grade education, except for those intended for college and for 
one of the learned professions, was not widely recognized nor 
felt. Society was still largely organized on distinct levels. 


A B 
D 


People still spoke of “the quality.” The difference between 
the professional and directive class—represented in the diagram 
by the line A B—and the common people—represented by C D 
—was apparently accepted as generic. The colleges, with the 
grammar schools leading up to them, were for the higher class. 
The educational provision for the lower class extended only to 
schools of elementary grade, and was very scanty and fragmen- 
tary at best. 

The Revolutionary period and the years next following saw a 

* Copyright, 1897, by ELMER E. Brown. 
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steadily advancing differentiation of society —represented in the 
second diagram by the greater number of levels and their nearer 
approach one to another: 


E F 
G H 


‘The newly recognized educational needs of a middle class were 
now met by the academies in such of their courses as were not 
planned with reference to preparation for college. 

With the advance of nineteenth century democracy, the social 
levels of earlier days have been upset. No one speaks of social 
classes now, except under his breath.*. Our present-day society 
knows no levels: we recognize no generic distinction between its 
several grades. Its extremes may be much farther apart than 
were those of an earlier age, but the lowest and the highest 
occupy their several places in one continuous gradation of social 
distinctions, represented in the third diagram by the slanting line, 
KLMN. 


Perhaps we may find in this change one cause of the extreme 
restlessness which characterizes our modern society. On this 
social inclined plane, whoever is not on his way to the top is 
perforce on his way to the bottom. So great a readjustment of 
social relations as this has been, could not fail to affect our sys- 
tem of education. There has appeared accordingly a widespread 


* Professor Harry Thurston Peck refers to one phase of this change, when he 
remarks in a recent article, “From 1793 to 1816 a wave of radicalism, of rampant 
rudeness, swept over almost the entire nation. The American people ceased to speak 
in modulated tones and began to yawp.”— Zhe Cosmopolitan Magazine, April, 1900, p. 
686. 
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purpose to make our system of schools continuous from the 
lowest to the highest; to place every primary school on a direct 
line, leading, without by-way or interruption, to the university. 
The ideal proposed in the Indiana state constitution of 1816 has 
tended to become virtually the characteristic aim of American 
educational organization: “A general system of education, 
ascending in regular gradation from township | district | schools 
to a state university wherein tuition shall be gratis and equally, 


open to all.” 

President Henry P. Tappan, of the University of Michigan, 
presented a statesmanlike report to the regents of that institu- 
tion, in 1856, in which he discussed the ‘true position” of the 
university, “‘and its relation to our entire system of public edu- 


cation.”* He said: 

An entire system of public education comprises three grades and can 
comprise but three grades: the primary, the intermediate, and the university. 

. ... The primary school comes .... All human learning begins 
with the alphabet... . . 

The second grade occupies the period of youth —of adolescence or growth. 
This is the period when the foundations of knowledge and character can be 
most amply and securely laid... .. 

But let it be remembered that the intermediate grade embraces only the 
apprenticeship of the scholar... .. Hence the necessity of universities, as 
the highest form of educational institutions. .... 

The highest institutions are necessary to supply the proper standard of 
education ; to raise up instructors of the proper qualifications ; to define the 
principles and methods of education. ... . 

Nothing is more evident than that the three grades of education — the pri- 
mary, the intermediate, the university—are all alike necessary. The one 
cannot exist, in perfection, without the others; they imply one another... . 

It is to the honor of Michigan that she has conceived of a complete sys- 
tem of public education running through the three grades we have discussed 


*The text of this report may he found in Superintendent lra Mayhew’s Reports 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Michigan for the years 
1855-6-7.: with accompanying documents. Lansing, 1858; pp. 155-184. 

2 President Tappan’s definition of a university, which follows this paragraph, is 
significant. It marks a great change from the view of a college presented by Presi- 
dent Clap, of Yale College, in the eighteenth century. President Tappan says, “A 
university is a collection of finished scholars in every department of human knowledge, 
associated for the purpose of advancing and communicating knowledge.” —Op. cit., p. 


161. 
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above. Nor do these grades exist merely in name. She has established the - 
primary grade of schools and made them well nigh free. She has laid the 
foundation of an institution which admits of being expanded to a true univer- 
sity. In former days, she had her “branches’’ belonging to the intermediate 
grade; and now we see rising up those invaluable institutions, the “union 
schools,” belonging to the same grade. We say not that legislation has ade- 
quately reached the entire systenf, or made provision for its development ; 
but the idea of the entire system is abroad among the people; it has not been 
absent from our legislation; it has appeared in the reports of superintendents 
and visitors, and in other documents; and the people, at this moment, 
unaided by any special appropriation, are organizing above the district 
school, the best schools of the intermediate grade, less than a college, which 
have yet existed among us; and are erecting large, tasteful, and convenient 
edifices for their accommodation. These ideas, spontaneously working in 
the minds of the people, these spontaneous efforts to create schools of a 
higher grade must determine future legislation, and indicate the grand point 
to which our educational development is tending. 


The paragraph last quoted introduces a designation of sec- 
ondary schools which has not thus far been employed in this 
narrative: the term “union school.” This expression and the 
group of ideas which gathers about it call for some notice here. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the early 
high schools arose as an extension upward of the schools of ele- 
mentary grade. Their development was closely connected with 
the movement for the organization of thoroughly graded systems 
of schools, and so with the growth of cities, in which our graded 
schools first appeared. In our earlier school organization, each 
school, under its single teacher, was commonly complete in 
itself, and brought together in one room all of the elementary- 
school children in its district. With the growth of cities, such 
district schools multiplied in close proximity one to another. 
The device of uniting such schools and their districts, when it 
came to be tried. made it possible to separate the older from the 
younger pupils, and to assign to each teacher a different grade 
of instruction. Even when only two teachers were employed, 
the work of the higher grade tended to run up into some of the 
more advanced studies, and eventually to develop into a more 
or less extended high-school course. In some communities the 
union of separate districts seems to have been advocated for the 
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express purpose of providing for a high school. Accordingly, 
in some portions of the country, as in the states of New York and 
Michigan, the “union school” soon came to be closely associ- 
ated in thought with the high school, and the two terms have, in 
fact, often been used as if they were synonymous. 

State Superintendent Ira Mahew, of Michigan, in his annual 
report for the year 1857, discussed at some length the organiza- 
tion and advantages of union schools. He said: 


The Michigan school system originally contemplated three distinct grades 
of schools, consisting of, (1) the University of Michigan; (2) Branches of the 
university; and (3) primary schools. UNION SCHOOLS, distinctively known 
as such, were not primarily contemplated in our system. Indeed, they are of 
quite recent origin, as a feature in the school systems of our country. And 
they are not, what they are sometimes supposed to be —a distinct order of 
schools, like academies, and constituting an intermediate link in our chain of 
schools, their chief office being to connect the primary school with the uni- 
versity by being converted into what are known as preparatory schools. This 
I say is zo¢ their chief office. They are rather an outgrowth from, and an 
improved condition of, our primary schools. They may and should be estab- 
lished not only in cities and villages, but wherever the population is suffi- 
ciently dense to admit of bringing a large number of children into one system 
of graded schools without embracing too much territory to be thus well 
accommodated. 

The term Union School often misleads. Because, in the early history of 
these schools, they were often established by the w#zon of two or more adja- 
cent single districts, in villages and neighborhoods that would admit of it; 
it has therefore been inferred that where districts are thus united, there is a 
union school, and that where districts have not been thus u#z¢ed, a union school 
cannot exist. 

The true idea would be better expressed by the term Graded School; or, 
System of Graded Schools, as the case may be 

As cities advance in character and increase in population, the number of 
schools of the lower and intermediate grades will require to be multiplied, to 
meet the necessities of the case. This will give an opportunity to perfect 
their gradation and classification, and will admit of an improved condition of 
the intermediate and high schools. This is well illustrated in the city of New 
York, which has its primary schools, for small:children; its intermediate or 
ward schools, which often accommodate a thousand children, each, and which 
are as perfectly classified and graded as are our best Union Schools, or as the 
case will admit of; and its high school, under the title of the New York 
Free Academy, which stands at the head of the system." 


Op. cit., pp. 47 and 49. 
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Such are some of the salient characteristics of the early high- 
school movement. It will be in place now to make some note 
of others of the early schools of this type, and of the earlier 
efforts toward the establishment of state high-school systems. 
The following list of schools is by no means complete, even for 
the time which it covers, but it probably includes the more impor- 
tant high schools established previous to the year 1850:" 
THE ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Boston, Massachusetts, 1821 

An account of the origin and early history of this school was given in the 
SCHOOL REVIEW for January and February, 1899 (Vol. VII, pp. 36-41, 
103-112). 

THE HiGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Boston, Massachusetts, 1826 

An account of the origin and early history of this school was given in the 
SCHOOL REVIEW for May, 1899 (Vol. VII, pp. 286-294). 
THE CONSOLIDATED HIGH AND PUTNAM SCHOOLS, Newburyport, Massa- 

chusetts 

Formed in 1868 by associating together the Putnam Free School, the 
Brown High School, and the Female High School. The Putnam School was 
founded by Oliver Putnam, who died in 1826, leaving by will a sum of money 
to establish ‘‘a free English school for the instruction of YOUTH wherever 
they may belong,” this money to remain at interest “till it should reach the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars.” ? 

Pusitic H1GH SCHOOL, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1827 

Opened June 11, 1827, with fifteen girls and seven boys; closed as a pub- 
lic high school in 1829, and continued as a private high school until 1837 ; 
then reéstablished as a public high school.3 


PusBLic H1GH SCHOOL, Lowell, Massachusetts, 1831 
The first permanent coéducational high school in Massachusetts, and per- 
haps in New England, and the first of any kind, outside of Boston, estab- 
lished under the law of 1826. The school was absolutely free to all who were 
competent to attend it, and to many who were not, and in it corporal punish- 


ment was never allowed. 


* Mr. Gifford H. G. McGrew, a member of the graduate seminary in education 
in the University of California, has in course of preparation what is intended to be a 
complete list of the public high schools established before 1850. I have made some 
use of the results of Mr. McGrew’s inquiry in making up the partial list above. I 
should be glad to have, for the purposes of this study, any information with reference 
to early secondary schools which any reader of this article may be able and willing to 
send me. 

2 Catalogue of the Putnam Free School for 1885. Letter from Mr. Walter E. 
Andrews, the present principal of the school. 
3 Letter from Mr. Wilson R. Butler, the present principal of the school. 


4Wuitcomps, A. K., Zhe Schools of Lowell. 
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PusLic HiGH SCHOOL, Cambridge Massachusetts, 1838 

A high school for the whole town, established in that part of the town 
called Cambridgeport, in 1838, the Hopkins Grammar School of colonial times 
apparently being merged into this school; classical instruction reéstablished 
in 1843 in Old Cambridge in the grammar school, and also given from that 
time in East Cambridge, in the Otis School ; classes for classical instruction 
brought together again in the high school in 1847. “In 1854 the Hopkins 
fund, which, by special permission of the legislature, had been diverted from 
the public school to the partial support of a private classical school, was 
brought back to the high school, and from that time one of the teachers of the 
school has been designated the ‘ Hopkins Classical Master.’ ”’* 


PusLic HIGH SCHOOL, Taunton, Massachusetts, 1838. 

The grand jury, at their meeting in June, 1838, ‘found an indictment 
against the town of Taunton for neglect to maintain a high school according 
to the provision of the law” of 1826. Before the trial, however, the indict- 
ment was nolle-prossed on payment of costs, as the court desired rather 
“to secure the fulfillment of the law for the future” than ‘‘to punish 
for past neglect.” At a town meeting held August 20, 1838, it was 
voted to establish a high school ‘according to the provisions of the laws.” 
The school was opened in September with thirty-nine pupils. At a town 
meeting, February 4, 1839, it was voted ‘“‘to choose a committee of two to 
appear before the legislature and use their efforts to get the law repealed, so 
far as it interests the town, in being obliged to support a high school.” This 
committee seems never to have reported, but the law was amended so that 
any town required to maintain a high school “shall be relieved from their 
obligation by raising and expending annually for the support of town or dis- 
trict schools 25 per cent. more than the greatest sum ever raised by assess- 
ment by said town for this object before the passage of this act.” In accordance 
with this act, the town voted, in April, 1840, that ‘the high school be discon- 
tinued on and after Friday night next.”” In 1848 the legislature voted to return 
to the earlier mandatory provision for high schools, and the school at Taunton 
was accordingly reéstablished, and was reopened in September, 1849.? 

THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1838 

Authorized by act of state legislature in 1836, which repealed a statute of 
1818 making the “ Lancasterian”’ system obligatory in the schools of Phila- 
delphia; opened to students October 26, 1838; tentative organization the 
first year; Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, in charge of the school from 
1839 to 1842, shaped its first definite organization ; three parallel courses: 
English, two years; Classical, four years; Modern Languages, four years. 
Professor Bache, in 1841, described the object of the school as being “ espe- 
cially to provide a liberal education for those intended for business life.” 


* BRADBURY, WILLIAM F. Zhe Cambridge high school, history and catalogue, 
Cambridge, 1882, pp. 7-12. 
? Taunton School Report for 1885. 
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Power to confer academic degrees upon its graduates was granted by the 
legislature April 9, 1849. According to Professor Cliff, the historian of the 
school, ‘ The existence of the high school as an object of ambition beyond 
and above the grammar schools, caused a rapid expansion of the lower 
schools, and a consequent increase of the source of supply of the high school.” 
The classical course was abandoned in 1854, and the English course in 1856 
—a virtual giving up of the earlier freedom of election." 
THE BALTIMORE City COLLEGE, Baltimore, Maryland, 1839 

Authorized by resolution of the mayor and city council, March 7, 1839, 
requesting the Commissioners of Public Schools to establish a high school, “in 
which the higher branches of English and classical literature only should be 
taught ;’’ organized about October 20, 1839, called at first simply the High 
School ; in 1848 name changed to Central High School, to distinguish it from 
the Eastern and Western High Schools; reorganized in 1851, the reorgani- 
zation consisting principally in the adoption of the departmental plan of 
instruction ; name changed to The Baltimore City College by ordinance of 
Mayor and City Council, approved October 5, 1866; in 1877, course of study 
lengthened from four to five years. 

PusLic HiGH SCHOOL, Charleston, South Carolina, 1839 

Established by vote of City Council in April, 1839; opened July 1, 1839; 
tuition fee, $40 a year, ‘‘the amount thus realized to be supplemented, if 
necessary, by appropriations by City Council, so that the school should have 
ample funds for its maintenance;” an annual appropriation, also, of $1000, 
“to be invested in city bonds to form a permanent fund for the school ;” 
two courses of study, classical and English, of four years each; for boys 
only; closed during the war, reopened in 1866.3 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Springfield, Massachusetts, 1841 

Organized as a district high school in 1841; became a public high school 

according to act of legislature May 5, 1849.4 
PusBLic H1GH SCHOOL, Middletown, Connecticut, 1841 

Said to be the oldest high school in Connecticut.5 


* The Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Central High School of Philadelphia, 1888. 
Mr. Thomas Sherwin, in his historical sketch of the English High School (Boston), 
remarks, “ The English High School and the Philadelphia High School, which early 
came to be regarded by competent educators as the two leading schools in the coun- 
try, were the first, among the institutions maintained at public cost, to afford their 
pupils a thorough grounding in English, in modern languages, in mathematics, and 
the elements of science, and these schools have served to a large extent as the models 
upon which has been built up the existing system of high schools throughout the 
country (p. XXIV).” 

2? The Baltimore City College Register for 1898-9. 3 Catalogue for 1899. 

4 Springfield School Report for 1898; The Recorder (a school paper) for October, 1899. 
SSTEINER, BERNARD C., The history of education in Connecticut, p. 56. 
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PuBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Providence, Rhode Island, 1843 
Graded school system established in Providence in 1829; effort made in 
1835 to establish a high school, on the ground that such a step would be of 
advantage to the grammar schools; City Council voted it ‘‘ not expedient at 
this time to establish a high school;” April 9, 1838, ordinance passed pro- 
viding for a thorough reorganization of the schools, including establishment 
of high school; Nathan Bishop employed as superintendent the following 
year; high-school building dedicated March 20, 1843, and school opened, 
with city superintendent acting as principal. This school had a girls’ depart- 
ment from the start. In 1855 the boys’ department was divided into a 
classical and an English and scientific department. Principal David W. 
Hoyt, in 1886, traced the history of 1138 boys who had been members of the 
school during the first thirty-three years of its existence. Of these, about 
one fourth were producers (manufacturers, mechanics, and farmers), one half 
distributors (engaged in mercantile pursuits, bookkeeping, banking, insur- 
ance, and transportation), and one fourth in professional life (including 
teachers, editors, chemists, artists, actors, musicians, army and navy officers, 
etc., as well as clergymen, lawyers, and physicians).* 
PuBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio, 1844 
Established in the winter of 1843-4.? 
PuBLic HIGH SCHOOL, Sandusky, Ohio, 1845 
Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, Latin, French, 
philosophy, chemistry, and physiology were taught the first year; algebra 
and astronomy added the next year. 
PuBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Columbus, Ohio, 1847 
“This school offered to the poor and rich alike far better facilities at a 
less cost than those which had hitherto been enjoyed by the rich alone.’ 
PuBLic H1GH SCHOOL, Cleveland, Ohio, 1846 
Established by vote of the City Council April 22, 1846, for boys only. 
Girls were admitted the following year. The question of the legality of the 
school was hotly debated, but in the winter of 1847-8 an act of the legisla- 
ture was secured, authorizing and requiring the City Council of Cleveland to 
establish and maintain a high-school department.5 
CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1847 
Founded by the City Council, and open to both boys and girls. ‘“ Dis- 
continued in 1851, when the Woodward High School and the Hughes High 
School were established.” ° 


A brief sketch of the establishment of the high schooi, Providence, together with 
the dedicatory exercises of the new building, Providence, 1878. 

Hoyt, Davip W., Relation of the high school to the community, Education, 
March, 1886. 

2A history of education in the State of Ohio. A centennial volume, p. 157. 

3 Op. cit., p. 159. 4 Op. cit., p. 171. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 160-164. © Op. cit., pp. 164, 165. 
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Pusiic HiGH SCHOOL, Akron, Ohio, 1847 

“Latin and Greek were taught during the first two years, and were then 
dropped, in opposition to the sentiment of the citizens, but in accordance 
with the prevailing sentiment of the board, ‘that a good practical English 
education is all that anyone has a right to expect or exact at the hands of a 
generous public.’’’ Latin and Greek were restored to their place in the cur- 
riculum in 1865. * 

PusLic HIGH SCHOOL, Hartford, Connecticut, 1847. 

In colonial times a grammar school was maintained at Hartford, which 
received, in 1655, a gift of thirty acres of land from William Gibbons, in 
1664 the sum of £400 from the trustees of the Hopkins fund, and in 1673 a 
grant of 600 acres of land from the Connecticut Colony, besides smaller gifts. 
In 1798 the school was incorporated as “ The Hartford Grammar School,” 
under a self-perpetuating board of trustees. All of this time the school did 
not employ more than one teacher at once. It was constituted, under the act 
of incorporation, “for the education of youth in the rudiments of the higher 
branches of science, not taught in common schools, of Latin, Greek, and 
other useful languages, of grammar, of the English tongue, of geography, 
navigation, bookkeeping, surveying, and other similar studies, preparatory 
to an education at the university, or a life of active employment.” In 1828 
the plan of the school was broadened and four teachers were employed. The 
new plan did not work well, largely because of the inadequacy of the funds. 
An agitation in favor of a high school followed, in which the Rev. Dr. Bushnell 
and the Hon. Henry Barnard bore a conspicuous part. March 8, 1847, it 
was voted, ‘to establish a free high school for instruction in the higher 
branches of an English and the elementary branches of a classical education, 
for all the male and female children of suitable age and acquirements in this 
society, who may wish to avail themselves of its advantages.’’ The old 
grammar school was made a part of the new high school, and its fund used 
for the support of a classical teacher.? 

The three main types of American secondary schools are illustrated in 
the successive stages of the history of this school. 

THE GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1848 

Opened February 1, 1848, as the Philadelphia Normal School; the suc- 
cessor of the Model School established under Joseph Lancaster in 1818; in 
August, 1859, converted into a high school for girls; in 1860 prominence 
again given to the training of teachers; the school thereafter known as the 
Girls’ High and Normal School. 

NEw YORK FREE ACADEMY, New York (City), 1848 

An act of the state legislature, passed May 7, 1847, authorized the Board 
of Education to establish a free academy. This act was ratified by vote of 

Op. cit., pp. 168-170. 

2 Triennial Catalogue of the Hartford Public High School. 
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the city on the gth of June in the same year. In 1854 this free academy 
was authorized to grant academic degrees. In 1866, on recommendation of 
the Board of Education, the institution became ‘‘ The College of the City of 
New York.”’? 

Turning now from the story of the establishment of indi- 
vidual schools, to the adoption of state provision for high schools, 
we are met at once by a serious difficulty. The high schools 
were at the first, as we have seen, institutions of the larger 
municipalities; and their legal history is to be traced in the 
labyrinth of special statutes and charters for the government of 
such municipalities. This would be a large task, and so far as I 
know, it has not yet been undertaken. Yet the general policy 
of a number of the states, in this matter, found its earliestexpres- 
sion in a series of such special enactments. In several instances, 
general statutory provision for all of the more populous centers 
of a state has been made, which took for its model some 
measure adopted in the first instance to meet the needs of a 
single community. 

The first general provision for anything answering to our idea 
of a high school, so far as I have been able to learn, was con- 
tained in the Connecticut law of 1798. Previous to this time, 
the requirement that each of the county towns should support a 
grammar school had been in force. This requirement was now 
discontinued. In its place, a provision was adopted to the effect 
that any school society [district] might by a two-thirds vote 
establish a higher school, ‘the object of which shall be to per- 
fect the youth admitted therein in reading and penmanship, to 
instruct them in the rudiments of English grammar, in compo- 
sition, in arithmetic, and geography, or, on particular desire, in 
the Latin and Greek languages, also in the first principles of 
religion and morality, and in general to form them for usefulness 
and happiness in the various relations of social life.” ? 

A similar provision had been adopted two years earlier for 


* Announcement issued by the college. 

2 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1892-3, Vol. Il, pp. 1253, 1254. 
This law seems to contemplate, not a high school proper, but rather a hybrid institu- 
tion —an advanced primary or English grammar school for the most of the pupils, 
and a Latin grammar school for a select few. 
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the first school society of Farmington, Connecticut, but Latin 
and Greek were not included in the list of studies. This was to 
be a central school, supported by a pro rata assessment on the 
public moneys assigned to the several districts into which the 
society might be divided.* 

In Massachusetts, the law requiring grammar schools in 
the towns was so far weakened, in 1824, that towns having a 
population of less than 5000 were allowed to substitute for such 
school an elementary school, if the people should so determine 
by vote at a public election.*? This is the low-water mark of 
public school sentiment in Massachusetts, with reference to the 
secondary grade of instruction. In 1826, it was enacted that 
every town having 500 families should provide a master to give 
instruction in history of the United States, bookkeeping, 
geometry, surveying, and algebra, and every town having 4000 
inhabitants, a master capable of giving instruction in Latin and 
Greek, history, rhetoric, and logic.3 This act has seen some 
vicissitudes since its first adoption, but it marks the beginning 
of continuous provision in Massachusetts for a state system of 
high schools. 

In Ohio, the “Akron law,” adopted in 1847, provided for 
a graded school system in the city of Akron, including a ‘central 
grammar school,” which was in reality a high school. The 
provisions of this act were immediately extended to the city of 
Dayton, and in 1848 to every incorporated town or city in the 
state, whenever two-thirds of the qualified voters should petition 
the town or city council in favor of such extension.‘ 

In 1848, the third district in Somersworth, New Hampshire, 
was empowered by the legislature to establish and. maintain a 
high school. Later in the same year, the provisions of this act 
were extended to all school districts which might adopt it in 
regular form; and it was further enacted, “that any school 


* Idem, p. 1255. 


2Zaws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ch. CX1, sec. I. Approved 
February 18, 1824. 


3 Zaws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ch. CXLII, sec. I. 


4A history of education in the State of Ohio, pp. 113, 114. 
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district, when the number of scholars should exceed 100, might 
vote to keep such high school or schools as the interests of 
education might require.”’* 

State Superintendent Benton, of lowa, recommended graded 
or “union” schools in 1848; and legal permission for the 
organization of higher grades in the public schools of that state 
was granted in 1849. In 1857, more ample provision was made 
for the higher schools, “provided that no other language than 
the English shall be taught therein, except with the concurrence 
of two-thirds” of the board of education. The general school 
law of 1858 authorized county high schools.” 

The first school law of California, adopted in 1851, provided 
for the establishment of high schools by any city, town, or 
village having more than 400 scholars, on petition of two-thirds 
of the legal voters within such district, or by two school dis- 
tricts which might unite tor this purpose while remaining sepa- 
rate in other respects. Not more than one-fourth of the state 
and county moneys received by any district might be expended 
for the support of high schools. Districts were authorized also 
to tax themselves for the support of high schools, but might not 
expend on such schools more than one-fourth of the whole 
amount raised by local taxation for school purposes. High 
schools were required under this act to teach, in addition to the 
studies of the grammar schools, ‘‘bookkeeping, surveying, 
drawing, music, political economy, Greek and Latin, equal to 
that what is required for admission into college, Spanish and 
French.” 3 

In New York, the general school law of 1864 authorized the 
board of education of any ‘union free school district to 
establish in the same an academical department whenever, in 
their judgment, the same is warranted by the demand for such 
instruction.’’ Such academical departments were made subject 
to the Board of Regents in all matters pertaining to their course 
of education, and were to enjoy such privileges in the University 

* BusH, History of education in New Hampshire, p. 19. 


?PARKER, Higher education in lowa, pp. 27, 31, 37- 
3 California statutes, 1851, chap. 126, Art. V, secs. 3, 6, 7,8; Art. VII, sec. 2. 
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as had been granted to the academies. Provision was made for 
the formal adoption of existing academies by boards of educa- 
tion, transferring the institutions so adopted from private to 
public control.* 

In Maryland the old state academy system was swept away 
by a law of 1865, and a system of county high schools sub- 
stituted for it. But the change was too radical to be fully car- 
ried out. Later legislation provided for the continuance of state 
aid to academies, which continued to exist alongside of the sys- 
tem of county high schools.’ 

This sketch will not undertake to ‘ae an account of the 
state systems which have grown up in more recent years. It is 
enough for the present purpose to have shown in a general way 
how the high-school movement was begun, and how, not only 
individual schools, but extensive systems, resting on liberal statu- 
tory provisions, were organized and got into full working order 
within the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century. 
Before that third quarter of the century had quite come to an 
end, the foundation of important state high-school systems had 
been laid in Indiana and Wisconsin, and it is not impossible 
that other important beginnings of such general sort may have 
been made which have thus far escaped my notice. 

While such early and liberal enactments may be found ina 
few of the states, in others high schools were established in large 
numbers without explicit warrant of law. The school law in the 
several states commonly provided in general terms that the 
studies to be pursued in the schools should be determined by 
the local board of school trustees or directors. A minimum list 
of studies was sometimes prescribed in the statute; and it was 
commonly held that the school board might provide for the 
teaching of other subjects, including such as were distinctly of 
secondary grade. 

Objection was made repeatedly to this practice. As was 


* HouGu, Historical and statistical record of the University of the State of New 
York, pp. 28, 29. 

2 SOLLERS, Secondary education in the State of Maryland. Chapter 11 of STEINER’S 
History of education in Maryland, pp. 66-68. 
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seen in the history of the school system of Virginia, the second- 
ary school is the one grade of instructicn which has the most 
precarious hold on public support. The question as to the 
authority of local boards to establish high schools without 
express statutory provision for such schools, was finally decided 
in the affirmative by the supreme court of Michigan in the case 
of Charles E. Stuart e¢ a/. vs. School District No. 1 of the village 
of Kalamazoo, commonly known as the Kalamazoo high-school 
case. Inasmuch as this case established the precedent for 
similar cases in other states while setting the question at rest for 
the State of Michigan, it is of great importance in the annals of 
our secondary education. The opinion of the court was prepared 
by the eminent jurist, Thomas M. Cooley. The right of a school 
board to employ a superintendent of schools was involved in the 
case, and this also was affirmed by the court. The decision in 
this case illustrates admirably the strong tendency which we 
have noted, in our educational history, toward a complete sys- 
tem of schools, largely supported by taxation, and under public 
control. It seems fitting for these reasons that space be devoted 
here to the following somewhat extended passages from the 
opinion rendered by the court :* 

The bill in this case is filed to restrain the collection of such portion of 
the school taxes assessed against complainants for the year 1872, as have 
been voted for the support of the high school in that village, and for the 
payment of the salary of the superintendent. While, nominally, this is the 
end sought to be attained by the bill, the real purpose of the bill is wider and 
vastly more comprehensive than this brief statement would indicate, inas- 
much as it seeks a judicial determination of the right of school authorities, 
in what are called union school districts of the state, to levy taxes upon the 
general public for the support of what in this state are known as high schools, 
and to make free by such taxation the instruction of children in other 
languages than the English. 


Certain bearings of the case, which are of local rather than 
general interest, are discussed at some length. The court then 
continues : 


130 Michigan 69. The text of the decision appears, but in badly mangled form, 
in the Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan for the 


year 1874. 
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The more general question which the record presents we shall endeavor to 
state in our own language, but soasto make it stand out distinctly as a naked 
question of law, disconnected from all considerations of policy or expediency, 
in which light alone we are at liberty toconsiderit. It is, as we understand it, 
that there is no authority in this state to make the high schools free by taxation 
levied on the people at large. The argument is that while there may be no con- 
stitutional provision expressly prohibiting such taxation, the general course 
of legislation in the state and the general understanding of the people have 
been such as to require us to regard the instruction in the classics and in the 
living modern languages in these schools as in the nature not of practical 
and therefore necessary instruction for the benefit of the people at large, but 
rather as accomplishments for the few, to be sought after in the main by those 
best able to pay for them, and to be paid for by those who seek them, and not 
by general tax. And not only has this been the general state policy, but this 
higher learning of itself, when supplied by the state, is so far a matter of 
private concern to those who receive it that the courts ought to declare it 
incompetent to supply it wholly at the public expense. This is in substance, 
as we understand it, the position of the complainants in this suit. 

When this doctrine was broached to us, we must confess to no little surprise 
that the legislation and policy of our state were appealed to against the right 
of the state to furnish a liberal education to the youth of the state in schools 
brought within the reach of all classes. We supposed it had always been 
understood in this state that education, not merely in the rudiments, but in an 
enlarged sense, was regarded as an important practical advantage to be sup- 
plied at their option to rich and poor alike, and not as something pertaining 
merely to culture and accomplishment to be brought as such within the reach 
of those whose accumulated wealth enabled them to pay for it. As this, 
however, is now so seriously disputed, it may be necessary, perhaps, to take 
a brief survey of the legislation and general course, not only of the state, but 
of the antecedent territory, on the subject. 


The review of the educational history of Michigan which 
follows is full of interest. It includes a consideration of the 
educational provision contained in the ordinance of 1787; the 
act of 1817 for the establishment of the ‘‘Catholepistemiad or 
University of Michigania,” that whimsical and comprehensive 
scheme for a complete system of public education, with the 
more necessary supplemental institutions, all under the direct 
control of the president and professors of the university; the 
university act of 1821, which repealed that of 1817, but insti- 
tuted a university with power ‘“‘to establish colleges, academies, 
and schools depending upon the said university ;” the act of 
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1827, “for the establishment of common schools,” which fol- 
lowed very closely the early state and colonial school legisla- 
tion of Massachusetts; the law of 1833, which neither required 
nor prohibited the establishment of a higher grade of school; 
the constitution of 1835, which provided for a state university 
with branch schools, and “contemplated provision by the state 
for a complete system of instruction, beginning with that of the 
primary school and ending with that of the university;” the 
proposal of State Superintendent Pierce for a system of public 
instruction based on the systems of Prussia and New England, 
and intended to furnish in the common schools ‘good instruc- 
tion in all the elementary and common branches of knowledge, 
for all classes of [the] community, as good, indeed, for the poorest 
boy of the state as the rich man can furnish for his children with all his 
wealth ;’’ the discontinuance of the branches of the university, 
and the growth of the union schools, which in some measure 
took their place ; and finally, the constitution of 1850. Of this 
last-named document, the court remarks that, 

The instrument submitted by the convention to the people and adopted 
by them provided for the establishment of free schools in every school dis- 
trict for at least three months in each year, and for the university. By the 
aid of these we have every reason to believe the people expected a complete 
collegiate education might be obtained. . . . . The inference seems irresisti- 
ble that the people expected the tendency towards the establishment of high 
schools in the primary-school districts would continue until every locality 
capable of supporting one was supplied. And this inference is strengthened 
by the fact that a considerable number of our union schools date their estab- 
lishment from the year 1850 and the two or three years following. 


The opinion of the court as to the legality of the high school 
is finally summed up in the following words: 


If these facts do not demonstrate clearly and conclusively a general state 
policy, beginning in 1817 and continuing until after the adoption of the present 
constitution, in the direction of free schools in which education, and at their 
option the elements of classical education, might-be brought within the reach 
of all the children of the state, then, as it seems to us, nothing can demon- 
strate it. We might follow the subject further and show that the subsequent 
legislation has all concurred with this policy, but it would be a waste of time 
and labor. We content ourselves with the statement that neither in our state 
policy, in our constitution, or in our laws, do we find the primary school 
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districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which their officers may 
cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their 
voters consent in regular form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for 
the purpose. 


One of the most notable decisions following the lead of the 
decision of the Michigan court in this case was that of the 
supreme court of Illinois in the case of H. W. Powell e¢ ai. vs. 
the Board of Education, etc., which virtually established the 
position of the high schools of Illinois in the public school sys- 
tem of that state. 


At this point, somewhat arbitrarily chosen, to be sure, I will 
bring this series of sketches to a close. We have seen, in a 
general way, how American secondary schools arose in imitation 
of European models; and how they gradually came to present 
distinctively American types, as there came to be a distinctively 
American people. We have seen how different kinds of school 
arose in response to a variety of needs. We have noted the 
steady movement during the nineteenth century toward the 
working out of complete systems of educational institutions 
under full public control, in which the middle position is occu- 
pied by the public high school, standing in vital relations with 
both the elementary school and the university. If we were to 
pursue the subject further, we should find some of the most 
interesting recent movements in our secondary education grow- 
ing out of the effort to adjust the several members of our educa- 
tional system to one another more perfectly. And at the same 
time we should find a growing endeavor to adjust the schools to 
the rapidly changing needs of American society, resulting in 
new forms of organization, new methods of instruction, and new 
characteristics of the student life in these institutions. 

Any readers of these articles who may have started in, more 
than three years ago, with the expectation that the series would 
be brief and continuous, have had abundant opportunity to lose 
their patience because of the slowness and irregularity with which 
these several contributions have appeared. I had myself, at the 
outset, no just conception of the difficulty of the undertaking. 
Even on the small scale on which the sketch was projected and 
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with such meager outcome as has been presented, the absence of 
any earlier work covering the same ground has rendered neces- 
sary a greater amount of labor on the writer’s part than one 
might guess. I wish to express anew my thanks to those who 
have assisted me at different stages of the work. They are so 
many that to enumerate them for the purpose of making indi- 
vidual acknowledgment would be too much like presenting a 
catalogue of names. 

Unsatisfactory as the sketch must be in its present form, the 
preparation of it has shown me, in some measure, how the his- 
tory of our secondary schools is bound up with the general his- 
tory of American civilization, and has strengthened my desire 
and purpose to prepare, in the near future, some more complete 
account of the historical antecedents and present significance of 
AMERICAN HiGuH SCHOOL. 


ELMER ELLSwoRTH BROWN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Report of the Educational Commission of the City of Chicago. Second edi- 
tion, 184 pages. Price $1.00. The University of Chicago Pr 
Chicago. 

Ir education is indeed a science rather than an art, as is contended by many, 
then this report may be rightly called a scientific treatise. 

In the annual report of the Board of Education of the city of Chicago for 1899, 
Dr. Andrews says: “ One of the most important events of the year has been the report 
of the Educational Commission of the city of Chicago.” He might with perfect fair- 
ness have made his commendation much stronger, and have adopted the language of 
Dr. Butler in his address before the National Educational Ascociation at Los Angeles: 
“In my opinion the report of the Educational Commission of the City of Chicago is 
the most exhaustive and the most authoritative contribution that has been made to the 
literature of city school administration, and is the one quite indispensable book on the 
subject.” 

To fully appreciate the timeliness of Mayor Harrison’s action in appointing 
this commission, and the far-reaching importance and value of the work accomplished 
by it, one must have studied the public-school system of Chicago in the class rooms of 
her public schools. Such an investigation could but have resulted in the earnest 
because intelligent endorsement of the mayor’s own statement regarding the condition 
that led to his appointment of the commission. 

In his letter to the city council asking authority to make such an appointment he 
says: “A change is needed, a change is essential in regard to the educational and the 
business conduct of the school system,” and in the performance of the duty assigned 
them it was to those two sides of the public-school system, the educational and the 
business, sides that the commission directed their investigations. 

Examination of this report shows that it well deserves to be called “ exhaustive,” 
for from the consideration in Article I, of the fundamenta! question, “The Organiza- 
tion of the Board of Education,” it proceeds to the orderly and careful examination 
of every agency through which the public-school system is operative, and with the 
single and very evident purpose of securing greater efficiency in the general working 
of the system by simplifying its methods and concentrating official responsibility. 

In the twenty articles into which the report is divided, each one of which has 
several subdivisions, such important topics as : “ The System of School Supervision,” 
“The Examination, the Appointment, and the Promotion of Teachers,” “Special 
Studies,” ‘ Text-Books,”’ “ Ungraded Rooms and Schools,” “ Teachers’ Institute and 
a Teachers’ Library,” are treated in the light of the widest experience, and not under 
the direction of mere theorists. 

But such a report as thismight be “exhaustive” and yet not be “ authoritative.” 
It is however because of its excellence in this latter particular that this report deserves 
to rank with the classics of puvlic-school literature. 
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The report proper covers 184 pages, and these are about equaily divided between 
the conclusions and recommendations of the commission and footnotes in which are 
condensed the views upon these most vital questions of fifty-four of the leading edu- 
cators of the United States and Canada. Among these colaborers with the commis- 
sion are thirteen presidents of universities and colleges of the first rank. Seventeen 
superintendents of public schools in the largest cities of the union, and twenty-four 
professors in universities, and other specialists in the science of education. 

The report is supplemented by twelve appendices upon such important and up-to- 
date topics as “ Public Kindergartens,” ‘‘ Vacation Schools and School Playgrounds,” 
“ Parental Schools,” and Pupil Government,” and in appendix K there is “A proposed 
school law for the city of Chicago,” in which the cummission has embodied much of 
its most important suggestions as require legislation to render them operative. 

From first to last no topic is carelessly treated, and it would certainly be difficult 
for a student of the general subject of public-school management to find in any peda- 
gogical library so valuable a treatise —it is more than a compendium — as is this 
report. 

It was to be expected that a second edition would be called for, and it is with very 
reasonable satisfaction that the chairman of the commission now calls attention to the 
fact “that many of the most important suggestions made in the report of the commis- 
sion have already been adopted by the board of education of the city of Chicago.” 

Almost every session of that body adds to the truth of that statement. 

A. H. NELSON 
CHICAGO 


English: Composition and Literature. By W. F. WEBSTER, Principal of the 

East High School, Minneapolis, Minn. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

To THE teacher accustomed to a systematic rhetoric and to a hand-book of 
English literature, Webster’s Zxglish: Composition and Literature, will appear revo- 
lutionary. Disclaiming any purpose of writing a rhetoric, Mr. Webster attempts only 
“to teach methods of simple, direct, and accurate expression”; and in his literature 
work he includes much standard reading, but not a date, a biographical sketch, or an 
outline of literature., In short, he tries to embody practically the general reforms in 
English teaching which progressive thinkers demand. 

The course outlined includes three years’ high-school work, reserving the fourth 
year for the college-entrance requirements and for study of the development of Eng- 
lish literature. The first year’s work takes up narration and theme-structure ; the 
second, description and paragraphs; the third, exposition and argument, with study 
of sentences and words. This arrangement, while arbitrary rather than logical, seems 
the best in practice. The reading is so arranged that narration shall be taught by 
Hawthorne and Irving, description by Ruskin and Stevenson, exposition by Macaulay 
and Newman, and argument by Webster and Burke. . 

This admirable scheme of uniting literature with composition is, in the first part 
of the book, very well carried out. Mr. Webster gives a clear elucidation of the prin- 
ciples of narrative and descriptive writing, enforced by very well chosen extracts from 
authors of repute. ‘The discussion of plot, with the quotation from Stevenson, is par- 
ticularly good. The suggestions for theme-writing, at the possible risk of producing 
a somewhat mechanical style, give the pupil a definite sense of knowing what is 
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expected of him, and so effect what Mr. Webster urges us to give, a sense of power 
in return for work done. 

The chapters on exposition and argument are not so satisfactory. The student 
would have much difficulty in deciding from them where exposition ends and argu- 
ment begins; indeed, at the beginning of the chapter on argument, Mr. Webster 
seems to admit that he does not know himself. This suspicion is strengthened by find- 
ing on page 100, as a good subject for exposition, “A real partisan is no patriot,” 
obviously a statement set up for attack and defense, however necessary it might be to 
expound its terms; and so not really a subject for exposition, but for argument. The 
so-called “ Brief of Burke’s Speech,” too, is not a brief at all, in the strict sense of a 
chain of properly subordinated premises, logicaily supporting a conclusion. One 
wishes that Mr. Webster had developed the main principles of exposition and argu- 
ment as ably as he did the preceding subjects, instead of diverting our attention to 
“enthymemes” and “undistributed middles.” 

The last chapters, treating of the elements of style, are simple and helpful, par- 
ticularly the chapter on sentences. That great puzzle to a schoolboy, when to begin 
a new sentence, is solved beyond question of the dullest. Technical definitions, as of 
the figures of speech, are conspicuously absent, being replaced by practical directions 
for good writing. 

A most useful part of the book is the scheme of questions and exercises, appended 
to each chapter. These lists will be a godsend to teachers who want to associate 
literature with theme writing in some organic way, but do not know just how. The 
questions on books read are not meant to be followed strictly, but to give hints for 
studying any book. They are a great improvement on the slipshod philology dear to 
some teachers. Pupils will enjoy, too, such exercises as the incomplete stories or the 
sketching descriptions which they are to fill in. Some of these are very imaginative, 
and should start in the slowest pupils a train of suggestions. 

The book, as a whole, is cordially to be recommended to the secondary schools. 
Its defect, which are fortunately in treating subjects least necessary in schools, can be 
remedied by reference to such standard works as Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric, or Bal- 
ser’s Argumentation. Its excellencies, in tracing rhetorical principles in good litera- 
ture and then directly applying these principles to the pupil’s themes, can hardly be 


found elsewhere. 
ALLAN ABBOTT 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Physical Geography. By WiLtLiAM Morris Davis, Professor of Physical 
Geography in Harvard University, assisted by WILLIAM HENRY Sny- 
DER, Master in Science in Worcester Academy. Ginn & Co. Pp. 
xvii+308. 

Elementary Physiography. By ALEX. MORGAN, M.A., Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics and Science, Church of Scotland Training School, Edinburgh. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Pp. vi+305. 

THE second of these books presents the subject according to the English defini- 
tion of physiography, viz., as a branch of science which has as its aim to give a gen- 
eral knowledge of the earth, what is on it, in it, and about it, and at the same time to 
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be a general introduction to all science study. To carry out this plan the author has 
divided the subject into twenty-four chapters, which may be grouped as follows: ten 
devoted to physics, three to chemistry, seven to physical geography, and four to 
astronomy. Among the excellent features of the book are its clear, concise state- 
ments, simple illustrations, and a logical and systematic arrangement of a wide 
variety of topics. A pupil who thoroughly understands all that the book contains 
will certainly have a comprehensive idea of elementary science. Few of our schools 
take up all of these subjects in a one year’s course. In this country a longer and more 
serious study of each of the sciences is expected in each of the successive years of a 
high-school course. 

Mr. Davis’ book is quite a new departure from former text-books of physical 
geography in its method of treatment. Its central thought is “cause and conse- 
quence”; that is, what causes have produced the various elements that constitute 
man’s physical environment and what have been the consequences of these elements 
on man’s habits and development. This idea cannot be rigidly carried out, as Mr. 
Davis himself points out. For instance, the causes of atmospheric circulation are 
very complicated, and the causes of the shapes of the continents are unknown, while 
the consequences of such facts as the temperature of the sea bottom and its configura- 
tion are very remote. 

The subject is treated in twelve chapters. Of these one is devoted to the earth 
as a whole, one to the atmosphere, one to the ocean, one to a general introduction, 
and the remaining eight are devoted to the land. This seems like a disproportionate 
amount of space given to the latter subject. This the author justifies for the reasons 
that the land is the home of the vast majority of the human race, that land forms, 
their genesis and history, have been most carefully studied and most clearly explained, 
and that a wide variety of these forms can be brought to the pupil’s attention in 
almost every locality. Mr. Davis’ sentences are very compact and require careful 
reading and very thoughtful attention from pupils, to whom the most of his ideas are 
probably unfamiliar. The book is quite free from technical terms. The terminology 
is simple and suggestive. ‘The substitution of “downfold” and “upfold” for “anti- 
cline” and “syncline” is a case in point. The idea that each group of forms has a 
history which may be described as youthful, mature, old, decadent, is to most pupils. 
and to many teachers new. Some parts of the book many teachers will wish to 
supplement with facts from other sources. In our judgment the usefulness of the 
book would be increased by a set of questions printed in the book for the guidance of 
pupils and teachers. An appendix of general and special references and an index 


add to the value of the book. 
R. H. CorNIsH 

GirRLs’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
New York City 


History of English Literature. By REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A. New 
York: American Book Company. Pp. 499. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. HALLECK’s equipment for writing a history of English literature is the equip- 
ment of the teacher rather than of the scholar. He has earnestness, he has sym- 
pathy, he has that almost religious devotion to the subject which made the writings of 
the late Henry Morely good pabulum for the youthful mind. But he does not take, 
or if he takes he does not keep, the scholar’s point of view. Perhaps this is not to be 
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regretted, for the teacher’s point of view is the harder to maintain. At any rate, the 
result before us is a highly interesting and useful text, in which the author’s own 
severe ideal—a book “to enable students to read English literature for themselves 
more intelligently’’— is strenuously lived up to. Among the many good qualities of 
the work perhaps the most welcome is its straightforwardness. Mr. Halleck has an 
eye for the obvious. He has selected for treatment the most pertinent and telling 
facts ot English literary history, and has treated them in a clear, direct, and positive 
way, with unfailing freshness and vigor. The same quality appears in a different 
guise in the simple and practical divisions, in the well-digested summaries, in the 
“literary map ”—a capital device —which shows the distribution of famous authors 
over the face of England, and in the frequent illustrations. 

The most serious fault of the book is its abrupt and jerky style. This is due in 
part to overuse of the short sentence and the dropping out of necessary connecting 
links, but it is due in part also to illogical or non-sequacious development of the 
thought. An egregious instance of the latter lies at the very threshold of the book, 
the opening sentence having no logical successor either in the same paragraph or in 
succeeding paragraphs. Occasionally the dislocation appears in single sentences, 
with pathetic effect, as in the following from p. 254: “ By his indomitable will he { Pope] 
showed the world what careful workmanship could accomplish, and his devotion to 
his aged mother was remarkable.” 

Since other editions of so usable a work are certain to be called for, the following 
minor blemishes may be marked for correction: P. 70, lines 6-9 are repeated in the 
following four lines; pp. 61, 75, the ornate figures were better away; p. 78, lines 3 
and 4, the word de/¢ occurs at the end of successive sentences; p. 311, the game 
referred to by Bentham is (I believe) pushpin, not pushpins. 

The illustrations are well chosen and in most cases are well executed. I must 
take exception, however, to the angry and impatient Shakespeare on p. 154, who is 
upbraiding Mistress Anne (or so it seems to me) for that dinner is not ready betimes, 
and the Atrabismic portraits of Butler, Walton, and Southey, on pp. 187, 213, and 
313. These pictures, if they are not positively unauthenticated, are at least open to 


historic doubts. 
FRED NEWTON Scorr 


A School Chemistry. By JOHN WADDELL. The Macmillan Company, Igoo. 


$0.90. 

In his interesting preface the author states that he has endeavored to make his 
pook help the pupil in the discovery of new facts, enable him to see their connections, 
and show how facts lead to theory, and theory aids in investigation and in the dis- 
covery of further facts. So far as can be judged by inspection, his effort should be 
crowned by a very fair measure of success. The book is attractive in appearance, 
and the style pleasant. In such a work the selection of what to omit must always be 
a matter of the greatest difficulty. Admitting this, it would yet appear that a some- 
what fuller treatment of the atmosphere would have been desirable, and also an 
account of the physical states and properties of matter, while the inclusion of a table 
of the metric and ordinary systems of weights and measures would certainly have 


been useful. 
J. B. TINGLE 


LEwIs INSTITUTE, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 


THOSE who are interested in the progress of secondary education—and 
all our readers belong to this class— will take much comfort from the resolu- 
tions passed unanimously by the Congress of Secondary Education at Paris. 
There were present 303 delegates, of whom 183 were teachers in the secondary 
schools of France. The resolutions were as follows: (1) ‘That secondary 
education should endeavor to adapt its methods to the diversity of social 
needs,”’ (2) ‘That university extension should be of such a character as to 
instill the scientific spirit into the different classes of society.’’ (3) “That, 
while still ultimately controlled by the central authority, the management of all 
secondary establishments should be more largely autonomous, and should 
give fuller consideration to local conditions.’ (4) ‘‘That secondary teachers 
should receive a pedagogic education, both theoretical and practical, by 
means of the history of pedagogy, the discussion of methods, and much prac- 
tical work.” (5) “That the initiative of the pupils themselves should be 
more and more encouraged by the simplification of programs, by a less rapid 
succession of subjects, by the more continuous influence of fewer masters, 
especially in junior classes, and by a more careful adaptation of the system 
of education to their intellectual powers; and, further, that hand-work 
and open-air games should be utilized as important means of developing 
initiative.” (6) ‘That, so far as circumstances allow, women should be 
associated with men in the education of the child, with a view to bringing 
about a closer union between the family and the school.”’ (7) “That, inas- 
much as the system of international school correspondence — due originally 
to private initiative, and carried on for more than three years under condi- 
tions that have proved to be satisfactory —is an important auxiliary, not only 
from the point of view of practice in modern languages, but also from the 
points of view of the general culture of the mind and of international rela- 
tions, all school authorities should be urged to encourage by every means in 
their power the further development of the system.” 

There was much discussion of all these resolutions and a difference of 
opinion on some of the minor points; the fourth resolution led to one of the 
best debates of the congress, in the course of which M. Jules Gautier, 
Inspector of the Academy of Paris, made a telling speech. He said: “The 
question is not yet solved. The Ecole Normale Supérieure and the Sarbonne 
are excellent scientific laboratories, but, from the pedagogic point of view, 
nearly everything has yet to be done. Our teachers are admirably taught, 
but they teach with only moderate success. We must create in them a more 
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thoroughly educative state of mind. To be a good educator a man must be 
acquainted with the psychology of character, the physiology of the body, 
practical methods of teaching, and the history of what has been accomplished 
in education from earliest times. Where can this preparation be obtained if 
not in the universities in the first place, and afterward in probationary courses 
in schools? When the future teacher has done all this he will be ready to 
become an educator. He will no longer separate education and instruction. 
And thus the chief crisis in secondary education will have passed away.” These 
are truly words of encouragement to those in our country who are endeavor- 
ing to carry on just such plans of educational study as M. Gautier says are 
so necessary for the success of the secondary-school teacher in his work. M. 
Elie Rabier, Director of Secondary Education in France, in speaking to this 
same resolution, said: ‘I am of the opinion that the young teachers from 
the Ecole Normale and the Sorbonne talk over the head of the average pupil. 
It is just this more complete adaptation of the teacher to the taught that we 
are anxious to bring about, and this can only be done by a special course of 
professional training.” Here again we have an evil pointed out which is not 
peculiar to France, but is too prevalent in our own land. It seems as if we 
forget that in the early days the A.B. degree stood for a certain amount of 
scholarship and did not confer upon its recipient the jus docend?. This came 
after he had proven his ability to teach. It would be well if we could revert 
to that method for this learning to teach by teaching under no supervision 
results only in harm to the pupils, and too often a perpetuation of a bad 
method of teaching from generation to generation. 

THOSE of our readers who have read carefully Mr. J. I. Wyer’s contribu- 
tions each year on the Bibliography of Education will remember that he 
emphasizes the fact that it is so difficult to find any bibliography of education 
which will be fairly complete and yet wisely discriminating. The Eastern 
Association of Teachers of Physics realized this, and appointed a committee 
on reference books in the department of physics in secondary schools. This 
committee has just issued a twenty-seven-page pamphlet giving a list 
of reference books suitable for work in secondary-school physics. This is 
one of the best contributions to good bibliography in this particular line that 
we have seen. It is complete, it is discriminating, each book is thoroughly 
described as regards author, publisher, size, number of pages, date, and 
price; and following this external description there is an interesting review 
of the general scope of the work. Not content with subdividing the lists of 
books under the various headings that are likely to appeal to a teacher of 
physics, this committee has arranged two selected lists as being especially 
suitable libraries of physics, the one set of books costing $25, the other $50. 
The secretary of the association, Mr. M. S. Power, Roxbury, Mass., will give 
any information desired in regard to obtaining copies of this list, and we 
commend this particularly to the notice of teachers of physics in our high 
schools. 
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THE Conservative party in England was returned to power by the 
unstinted use of the cry for the preservation of the empire, and the misdeeds 
of the administration were not explained away in a frank and logical man- 
ner. This government has been specially neglectful of educational affairs, 
and had it not been for the glamour of the South African campaign the admin- 
istration of education would have been an issue of great importance. From 
the very beginning of the movement for popular education it has been under- 
stood that there should be provision made in the elementary schools for the 
teaching of subjects more advanced than the three R’s, inasmuch as the 
poorer people have not the means to send their children to the private sec- 
ondary schools known in England as the “ public schools.” The best proof 
of the righteousness of such provision is the increasing demand for just such 
instruction and the excellence of the product of these higher grade board 
schools. It has remained for Sir John Gorst and the Duke of Devonshire to 
find out that all this has been illegal and a mighty tempest in education has 
been stirred up. It is freely charged that the clergy are responsible for this 
movement because of their fear that their authority in educational matters is 
on the decline. This diminution of authority has come from the increasing 
efficiency of the board schools and the inability of the voluntary schools to 
compete successfully. The influence of those behind the voluntary schools 
is said to have been exerted upon the government that the board schools 
might be kept to the level of the voluntary schools. This would bea decided 
blow to the secondary education in England that is designed for the people 
of moderate means and would greatly hinder the progress of the country in 
its competition with other nations on an industrial, commercial, and techni- 
cal plane. It is this aspect that specially appeals to the average Englishman, 
and if this policy is persisted in there will be but another argument added 
to the long list for the disestablishment of the English church. The Zduca- 
tional News of Edinburgh has a very strong editorial on the subject in which 
the writer says of the relationship: ‘The English clergyman without ‘my 
schools’ is like the collier who always felt ‘sort of naked-like’ without his dog, 
and to give the church the sense of being properly clad the education of 
this great country must be sacrificed.” Should this prevail the city of 
London would be the great sufferer. 

REFERENCE was made in the October number of the SCHOOL REVIEW 
to some difficulties that various teachers are having in connection with the 
teaching of rhetoricals in the high school. Letters have been received from 
a number of teachers confirming the statement that this is a difficult sub- 
ject to handle, and we shall insert from time to time various remedies that are 
suggested by those who have communicated with us. Mr. Warren E. Fisher, 
principal of the high school in Pittsfield, N. H., writes as follows of an interest- 
ing experiment which he tried last year, and which proved very satisfactory: 

The work is of two kinds: first, the memorizing and delivery of good selections 
and drill in reading, and second, the “ Friday work.” For the first work the school 
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is divided into three divisions, one for each teacher. A period for this work is set 
apart on Wednesday, the first period one week, the second period the following week, 
and soon. All the regular recitation work is omitted during the period. Classic 
selections are given and all are required to learn them. The class is drilled on the 
delivery of these selections in concert and individually. About half the period is 
taken up in this way. The remaining part is used for practice in reading, the aim 
being to drill as much as possible in sight reading. 

We gain, I think, three results by this plan: the pupils memorize only the best 
selections, the somewhat monotonous and not altogether profitable task of learning a 
formal declamation is avoided, and lastly the drill in reading, which pupils in many 
high schools lack to such a degree, comes at a time when such work can be better 
appreciated. 

In the “Friday work,” as I will call it, the periods are omitted successively, as in 
the work for Wednesday. The whole school usually takes part, though in a large 
school divisions might be made. For this work we introduce a variety of exercises. 
One week we have quotations; another, interesting events that have recently hap- 
pened; another, historical characters or favorite characters in fiction, each one to tell 
something of these characters. Sometimes the work is in the form of debates on such 
a question as “Resolved, That football is a brutal game.” ‘Town meetings are some- 
times held, the warrant for the same being made out in legal form and duly posted. 
The articles in the warrant are discussed by the pupils and adopted or rejected as it 
seems best. 

We have held mock sessions of the house of representatives of the legislature in 
which bills were introduced, referred to committees, reported on by the committees, 
and discussed inthe house. These are some of the directions the work of Friday takes. 

In all this work the aim is to gain freedom of expression; to get rid of any diffi- 
dence that some may have in speaking their own opinions in a public assembly; to 
show them what will be expected of them as future citizens. 

English composition work is done in connection with the English classes, so that 
this necessary part of school work is not neglected. 

Of course the results may not come up to one’s ideal, but I think if faithfully tried 
the work will interest the pupils and prove beneficial to them in many ways. 

A VERY interesting and thoughtful address on ‘Secondary Education in 
the United States”’ was delivered on Founder’s Day at the Tome Institute, Port 
Deposit, Md., by the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte. If space permitted we 
would like to insert the whole address, but these two extracts will show the 
trend of his thought, and how keenly alive he is to the work of secondary 
schools and their relationship to the colleges on the one hand and the educa- 
tion of boys for life on the other: 

A very important function of education is to put each man, as nearly as may be, 
in his proper place relatively to other men. In a primitive society the wise, brave, 
and strong establish their right to leadership by what may be not inappropriately styled 
“knock-down arguments.” This form of persuasion, though of undoubted efficacy, 
has two rather serious drawbacks: its application usually involves more or less smash- 
ing of glass and china, or, in some other form, material waste and damage to the com- 
munity, and it can be applied only by those in the maturity of their strength, so that a 
man must spend precious years of manhood in proving that he is fit to lead before he 
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can lead in fact. As we have become less primitive, we have sought to diminish the 
cost and advance the time of this process of natural selection, and to these ends we 
substitute, so far as we can, a struggle for leadership between children at school for 
a similar struggle between grown men in after life. It seems, to me at least, obvious 
that a contest of this nature will the better accomplish its purpose the more nearly it 
is open to all, the more fairly all enter upon it, and the more promptly and decisively 
in the process of further education its lessons are recognized and applied. To be 
slightly more specific, the more boys attend this school the greater the probability 
that among them may be found some who will not waste their time at Johns Hopkins 
or Yale, Princeton or Harvard ; the more nearly equal their chances of distinction here, 
the surer will be the test thus afforded of their fitness for the training there given, and 
the more readily and practically parents and guardians, as well as children themselves, 
accept the truth that mediocrity and indolence, however harmless or however gilded, 
are out of place in the higher education, the better it will be for our colleges and uni- 
versities, our schools of law and medicine and professional labor in other fields, the 
better for those who annually leave these for their life work, and the better for the 
American people. 

Of late years the choice of a suitable curriculum for secondary schools has been 
rendered decidedly more difficult by the great development of the “ Elective System ” 
in our leading universities, and perhaps the most serious problem presented to teachers 
in such schools is how to deal with this difficulty. Any reasonable hope of a satisfac- 
tory solution must be founded on accurate knowledge of the problem’s conditions, and 
sometimes these seem to be strangely misapprehended. The essence of the elective 
system consists in a double admission on the part of the universities adopting it; first, 
that they can no longer prescribe an “all-round” course of collegiate studies, ex 
necessitate ret a choice of branches to be pursued and branches to be neglected must 
now be made in the case of each graduate; second, that this choice can be made 
better by the student himself than by his college or university. Of these propositions 
the former is, for practical purposes, no longer disputed anywhere, and, indeed, its 
truth seems, as the French say, “to leap into the eyes;” acquiescence in the latter is 
by no means so general or so unqualified, but the example and the experience of Har- 
vard and the earnest and persistent advocacy of President Eliot are telling steadily and 
surely in other seats of learning. It seems obvious that the grave revolution in college 
methods and traditions involved in their general and practical acceptance must, on the 
one hand, oblige secondary schools to do no small part of the work once allotted to 
colleges, and, on the other, tend strongly to remove the distinction between “ pre- 
paratory”’ and other secondary schools, and to render every secondary school, at 
least of the higher grade, to some extent a “feeder” for colleges. Since a boy at 
college will pursue but a small fraction of the studies with all of which an educated 
man must have at least some acquaintance, the indispensable modicum of instruction 
in the branches he will lay aside must be imparted before he goes to college, and, 
as these cannot be, or ought not to be, known in advance, a very broad scheme of 
instruction must be adopted by the special preparatory schools, a scheme leading 
them away from fellowship with “crammers” and towards uniformity of system with 
schools of substantially the same grade, not primarily preparatory. 
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New Education Readers. A Synthetic and Phonic Word Method of Teaching Read- 
ing. By A.J. Demarest and William M. Van Sickle. Book One. Cloth, square 
12mo. Illustrated. 144 pages. Price, 35 cents. American Book Company. 

The Taylor School Readers. First Reader. By Frances Lilian Taylor. Size 74% xX 
5% in.; 128 pages. Chicago: The Werner School Book Company. 

Semantics : Studies in the Science of Meaning. By Michel Bréal, College de France. 
Translated by Mrs. Henry Cust. Preface by J. P. Postgate. Size 8X6 in.; pp. Ixvi 
+341. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Principles of Religious Education. A Course of lecturss delivered under the auspices 
of the Sunday School Commission of the Diocese of New York. Introduction by 
Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. Size 8X§ in.; pp. xx-+292. Price, $1.25. 
New York : Longmans Green & Co. 

Barnes’ Natural Slant Penmanship, Books A and B. Price per dozen, 60 cents. 
Books Nos. I to 6 inclusive, price per dozen, 75 cents. Charts, price per set, $1.50. 
American Book Company. 

Comfort and Exercise. By Mary Perry King. Size 74%4X5% in.; 138 pages. Price 
$1.00. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 
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Philosophy. By Sidney Ernest Bradshaw. Size 7144X5% in.; 162 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

The Hoosiers. By Meredith Nicholson. Size 714 X5 in.; pp. x+274. Price, $1.25. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Shakespeare’s Life and Work. By Sidney Lee. Size 7% X5\Min.; pp. xiv-+231. 
Price, 80 cents. The Macmillan Company. 

Inductive Lessons in Rhetoric. By Francis W. Lewis. Size 7% X5 in.; 304 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. Accompanied by Teachers’ Manual. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. Fdited by Albert Perry Walker, English High School, 
Boston. Size 614 X4% in.; pp. xxx-++116. Price, 25cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Addison, Edited by Albert Perry Walker. Size 614X4% in.: 
196 pages. Price, 25 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. Edited by A. P. Walker. Size 6%X4% in.; 192 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Benjamin Franklin. By Paul Elmer Moore. Riverside Biographical Series. Size 
6% X4 in.; 139 pages. Price, 50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

James B. Eads. By Louis How. Riverside Biographical Series. Size 6% Xq in.; 
120 pages. Price, 50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Andrew Jackson. By W. G. Brown. Riverside Biographical Series. Size 6% X4qin.; 
156 pages. Price, 50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

John Wesley. The Westminster Biographies. By Frank Banfield. Size 5% Xq in.; 
pp. xvi+128. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

The Gentle Boy and Other Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Notes. Riverside 
Literature Series. Papercover,89 pages. Price,15 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. With Notes and Introduc,ion. Size 
5% X4 in.; pp. xxvi+371. Price, 25 cents. The Macmillan Company. 

James Fenimore Cooper. By W. B. Shubrick Clymer. The Beacon Biographies. 
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Selections from Byron. Edited by Frederic [ves Carpenter, University of Chicago. 
Size 6% X4% in.; 470 pages. Price, $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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Adam Duncan. By H. W. Wilson, The Westminster Biographies. Size 5% Xqin.; 
156 pages. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

A Second Manual of Composition. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago. Size7%X5¥% in.; pp.xix+578. Price,gocents. The Macmillan Company. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


La Tache du Petit Pierre. Par Jeanne Mairet. Edited by O. B. Super, Dickinson 
College. Heath’s Modern Language Series. Size 6% 4% in.; 134 pages. Price, 
35 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Graziella. Par A. De Lamartine. Edited by F. M. Warren, Adelbert College. 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. Size 6%X4¥% in.; pp. xii+165. Price, 35 
cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Huit Contes Choisis. Par Guy de Maupassant. Edited by Elizabeth M. White, 
English High School, Worcester, Mass. Heath’s Modern Language Series. Size, 
6144 X4% in.; pp. vii+94. Price, 25 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Elements of Spoken French. By Maurice N. Kuhn, Harvard University. Cloth. 
I2mo, 88 pages. Price, 50 cents. American Book Company. 

Wintermarchen. Von Heinrich Seidel. Edited by Corinth Le Duc Crook. Size 
6% X4% in.; 134 pages. Price, 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Das Madchen von Treppi. Novelle von Paul Heyse. Edited by Edward S. Joynes, 
South Carolina College. Heath’s Modern Language Series. Size 6%X4% in.; 
130 pages. Price, 30 cents. D.C. Heath & Co. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


The Story of American History. For Elementary Schools. By Albert F. Blaisdell. 
Size 7144X5% in.; 440 pages. Price, 75 cents. Ginn & Co. 

Government in Switzerland. By John Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. 
Size 7445 in.; 370 pages. Price, $1.25. The Macmillan Company. 

Source Book of English History. Edited by Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, Wellesley 
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